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THE COST OF BOOKS IN CHAUCER’S TIME 


We know of books in the late fourteenth century that they were 
scarce and difficult to obtain, and that they were lodged chiefly in 
the libraries of monasteries and universities. There is an appalling 
lack of information about the reading tastes of the period, and 
what information exists on the cost of books has not been collected.’ 
This note aims to summarize the data on the cost of books in Chau- 
cer’s time and to consider several Chaucer passages in the light of 
the results obtained. 

Late in the fourteenth century, parchment could be bought for 
3d. per quire (a quire was four sheets folded together to make 
eight leaves).2 The price had dropped slowly through the preced- 
ing half century. In 1355 “two quires of paper ” were sold at 5 d. 
each.2 In 1379 one quire, four leaves of parchment brought 7 d., 
and in 1399 “ one dozen parchment ” were sold at York for 38., or 
3d. per quire.* Vellum brought 4s. $d. per quire in 139%, 
although another quotation for the same year lists six dozen “in 
staurum ” at 34 s., which is nearly 6 d. per quire. The book maker, 
then, paid 3 to 6d. per quire for his paper, or, in our money, one 
to two dollars.® 


2The best collection is in Ernest A. Savage, Old English Libraries, 
Appendix A, 243-257. This will hereafter be referred to as Sav. 

* Numerous references to this price in M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue 
of the MBB. in the Library of Peterhouse, pp. 128, 133, 169, 226, 105. Also 
in Sav., 249. 

* J. E. T. Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices, 11, 573-76. 

* Ibid. 

5 This figure is arrived at by setting the ratio of the value of fourteenth 
century money to twentieth century money at 1:20. This is the multiple 
chosen by Arthur F. Leach in Oxford Historical Society, xxxii, Collectanea 
im, 218. J. M. Manly sets the multiple at thirty (Canterbury Tales, 1928, 

. 65-67). 
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The standard price for writing a book was 16 d. per quire (about 
$5 now).® In earlier times and for finer work the scribe might 
expect as much as 25d.’ Sometimes the scribe was kept with the 
servants. In 1324, “The countess keeps a scriptor at Clare House 
for 16 weeks engaged in writing a book called Vitae patrum, & 
pays him 8s.”* That is at the rate of 6 d. in cash, board and lodg- 
ing, per week. As the age of manuscript writing drew near its 
end, the lot of the scribe grew harder. In 1469 William Ebesham 
wrote humbly to Sir John Paston, begging payment of a small bill, 
long overdue, and asking alms in adversity.° Among the books he 
had written was Hoccleve’s de Regimine Principum for which his 
charge was only 1d. per leaf, and which, he said, “is right wele 
worth.” But Ebesham’s bargain prices were well after Chaucer’s 
time, and it is safe to conclude that 16 d. per quire was a low aver- 
age charge of the scribe in the late years of the fourteenth century. 

The cost of illumination varied widely. Many books, of course, 
were not illuminated at all. Five books mentioned in the Peter- 
house manuscripts were illuminated at an average cost of 10 d.*° 
Two graduals were illuminated in 1393 for 21 A legend of 
thirty-four quires was illuminated and bound for 30s. But these 
prices were nothing beside the 221. 0s. 3 d. charged “ for illumina- 
tion of the large letters in Abbot Litlington’s Missal” in 1384.*? 
This tremendous sum ($1,800 today) was five-sixths of the cost of 
the book. Yet in 1445 the yearly wages of an illuminator at 
Oxford were but 4 M. 10s. ($220).78 

Binding cost from a shilling to a pound, and, in the case of 


*Cambridge Antiquarian Society, N. S., m1, 398. Quoted, Saw., p. 255. 
Five references to writing at this rate in James, op. cit., note 2, pp. 128, 
133, 169, 226, 234, and in Sav., pp. 249, 255. 

* Surtees Society, VII, xxvi-xxvii n. Quoted, Warton, History of English 
Poetry, m1, 145. 

® Rogers, op. cit., I, 612. The accounts of John Morys, warden of Win- 
chester, show considerable expenditure for the diet of scribes, Warton, I, 
145, 

* The whole bill is printed in the Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner). It is 
referred to in Sav., pp. 207-08. 

10 James, op. cit. 

12 Surtees Society, xxxv, 130. 

12, J. A. Robinson and M. R. James, The MSS. of Westminster Abbey. 
Quoted Sav., 254-56. 

18 Munimenta Academica (ed. Anstay), p. 551. Quoted Sav., 256. 
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bindings set with gold and jewels, it was probably much higher. 
One deerskin was sold in 1395 for 3s. 2d., but six brought only 
13s. 4d. in 1399. Calfskins brought 4d. each in the winter of 
1412-13, redskins, 6 d. each, and sheepskins 3d. each.’* The five 
books mentioned in the Peterborough mss. were bound for 2s. 
each. In 1392 seven books were bound for 4s.‘° A white psalter 
was bound in 1394 for 3s., and Robert Bukebinder was paid 10s. 
in 1399 for binding a large gradual for York Cathedral.1* That 
expensive missal for Abbot Litlington was bound at a cost of 21 s.*” 

That is the price list which confronted an author who, in the 
late thirteen hundreds, wished to publish one of his works. Sup- 
pose that his manuscript covered thirty quires. His paper would 
cost 7s. 6d. He would have to pay the scribe 40s. A modest 
illumination would cost 11., and a very respectable binding could 
be had for 10s. The total is 77s. 6d., $310 in our money, and 
the edition would include no presentation copies for the author, no 
review copies for the journals; it would be a trade edition of one 
copy. 

Is the price absurd? Fortunately we have contemporary records 
to check against it. This is the bill for Abbot Litlington’s missal : ** 


For writing the book during two years.. 41. 





pS re re 3s. 4d. 
Illumination of the large letters........ 221. Os. 3d. 
Binding ...... His were atinstewemabian Dam 21s. 
Paper (estimated) ............cccccceve 12s. 6d. 
ME hk5 6 5G5.5 Rn aearentaoteeeoaeaies 271. 178s. 15d. 
($2200) 


In 1397 the Warden of Winchester had a legend written. The cost 
was as follows: *® 


p  TETETTIT TTT Tee 51s. 
I 5 65:6,5 ise adAbswmaeg enacan 72 8. 
Illumination and binding ......... 30 s. 

WEE. .A:séuwrbddaceanee ntinenae 71.138. ($610) 


14 Sav., 257. Surtees Society, vu. Warton, m1, 145. 
18 Oxford Historical Society, xxvil, Boase, XLVIII. 
1° Surtees Society, xxxv, pp. 130-32. 

17 Tbid., note 12. 

18 Supra., note 12. 

1° Supra., note 8, 
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Processionals could be made for 10s. each ($40) ; few books could 
be made more cheaply. Presentation copies cost much more. There 
is record of a bill for 63 s. 6d. ($250) for “ writing, illuminating, 
and other expenses of a primer, given to the Lady Queen of 
Castile.” ?° The Lady Queen of Castile was the noble Constance, 
second wife of John of Gaunt. Is it too much to suppose that 
Chaucer might have handled that very book? 

There is another document which shows the high cost of book 
making in Chaucer’s time. This account is dated 1414: “For 
mending one old mass book almost worn out; for parchment and 
new writing in divers parts and for the binding and new clasps, 
and a skin to cover the book 11s. 2d.” #4 
Why would the librarian of Wells pay $45 for repairing an old 
mass book if he did not know that writing a new one would cost 
many times as much. 

Such documents as the catalogue of the New College Library 
give us a good idea of how fourteenth century librarians valued 
their books. One of the Bibles was marked 53s. 4d. ($215). A 
versified Bible was worth only 5s. ($20), while a single book of 
the Bible glossed might be worth as much as 23s. ($92). Abbot 
Litlington’s Missal was valued at 341. 14s. 7d. ($2800). Bre- 
viaries might be had from 10s. to 101.7% Psalters brought from 
3s. to 26s. 8d. (glossed). A book of Alcuin’s Lectura was priced 
at 10s. Gregory’s Homilies were worth 138.4d. “A book called 
Augustine of the city of God ” was marked 53s. 4d.; Augustine’s 
Sermons were 26s. 8 d., his work on the True Life, 12d. Notyng- 
ham on the Gospels brought 61. 13s. 4d. ($535) and the letters 
of Sidonius only 12 d. ($4). 

The faculty of philosophy offered Albert, on vegetables and 


2° Cambridge Antiquarian Society (N. S.), m1, p. 401. Quoted, Sav., 
p. 249. 

% Archaeologia, LVI, 208-9; Sav., 250. 

*? Oxford Historical Society, xxx1I, Collectanea III, pp. 213-44. The 
marked values were the sums which “every one taking one of the books on 
loan shall, if he lose it, be bound to pay to the chest, and with the sum 
so received another book shall be provided of like binding and shape, as 
soon as possible” (Ibid., p. 218). But the best books were not lent; 
therefore, the prices are, in general, rather high valuations of second best 
books, 

** Camden Society, Bury Wills, 1; Sav., p. 244; Surtees Society, xxv, 
110. 
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plants for 538. 4d., on meteors, for 26s. 8d. Cicero’s Rhetoric 
was valued at 5s. and Boethius’ Arithmetic at 4s. A text of phi- 
losophy might be lost for. 16s. and a text of metaphysics for 10. 
Aristotle’s de Anima was valued at only 6 d. ($2). 

A text of the Decretals, according to the faculty of canon law, 
was worth 100s., although a similar text for poor students was 
marked 10s. The faculty of civil law marked a small volume of 
the Institutes at 40 s., and a tattered copy of the same at 2s. 

The average valuation of the books in the New College catalogue 
is between 108. and 15s. ($40 and $60). In general, sale prices 
were lower. Three books sold in open market in 1395 brought, 
respectively, 38. 4d., 68. 8d., and 68.2 “Eleven quires of 
Bacon’s Mathematics ” brought 5s. 6d. in 1357.7> On the other 
hand, the “ Problems of Aristotle for Exeter College” sold for 
41., a volume of Boethius brought 31. 6s. 8d., and in 1400 John 
de Meun’s Roman de la Rose was sold before the palace gate at 
Paris for the impressive sum of 33 1. 6 s. 6 d. ($2650) .7¢ 

Fourteenth-century pawn prices confirm these valuations. Two 
Bibles which had been pawned in Langeton and Chichester chests 
were redeemed for 31. each. A silver cup in Galdeford chest was 
redeemed for 11. 9s. A missal pledged in Burnel chest was bought 
back for 8s. 4d. And in 1374 one paid “to our Barber for a 
Bible which was pledged to him in the time of John Dagenet, 
21.138. 4d.” 77 

These valuations may be summarized under three heads. In the 
first place, books were relatively much more costly in the four- 
teenth century than they are in the twentieth. Scarcely any book 
could be bought for less than 1 s. ($4); few good books could be 
purchased for less than 10s. ($40). A standard work on theology, 
natural science or law cost 2 or 31. ($150 to $250). A beautiful 
book might cost upwards of 301. ($2400). It cost $250 to give a 
primer to the Lady Queen of Castile and “our barber” accepted a 
Bible as security for $215. Exeter College paid 3s. 4d., the cost 
of a very insignificant book, “for straw and for covering the 
library ” in 1375, and when the college built a new library, eight 


4 Surtees Society, xtv, 6; Sav., p. 249. 
25 Rogers, op. cit., vid. pp. 569, 573, 574. 
2° Warton, op. cit., I, 187. 

37 Supra, note 15. 
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years later, the building cost less than 581., including “ drink of 
the smiths ” and “ cheese for labourers.” A very few books would 
have been worth more than the building. 

In the second place, there was a variation in the value of books 
which is quite without a parallel in our time. Within five years of 
each other, books might be sold at such divergent prices as 3s. 4d. 
and 331.6s.6d. In 1314, two books of romance might bring only 
3 d., but in 1400 a romance might be sold before the palace gate in 
Paris for 331. This is in the tremendous ratio of 1:5000, the 
ratio of a dime novel to a $500 volume. Machine production has 
made our prices more uniform. 

In the third place, fourteenth-century books occupied a position 
in the social and economic systems far different from that they hold 
today. In the fourteenth century a book was a treasure, capable 
of being pawned, often as valuable as a country estate. A man 
who had a book in 1390 was more distinguished than a man who 
owns an automobile today. There were fewer books in all England 
in 1390 than there are in many single libraries today. Because 
there were so few books, they were used differently. They were 
read more carefully and their content was passed on by word of 
mouth. A vast majority of the volumes were lodged in the libraries 
of monasteries and of the poor but growing universities, and to 
these centres men flocked to hear the words of wisdom fall from 
the lips of the doctors who had access to a few volumes of Aristotle! 

Chaucer told us that he had sixty books. That represents a for- 
tune of at least $5,000 in our money. Chaucer’s library was as 
valuable as the average collection of 5,000 volumes today, and, con- 
sidering the scarcity of books, as large as the very largest private 
collection today. Five thousand dollars was a great deal of money 
for Geoffrey Chaucer, keeper of the king’s customs, to spend for 
books. At the height of his affluence he could command an annual 
income of about that much, but he was a public man and there 
were heavy demands upon his funds. How many government 
employees today have libraries equal in value to their largest year’s 
salaries? The facts point to one of two possibilities: either Chau- 
cer spent an unprecedented part of his budget for books, or else he 
secured a substantial portion of his library by gift or loan from 
such good friends as John of Gaunt. 

Then there was the clerk of Oxenford, that inveterate lover of 
books— 
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For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes clad in blak or reed 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie 

Than robes riche, or fithele, or sautrie. 













Philosophical books were not especially inexpensive. The average 
of the Aristotle volumes listed in our catalogues is about 21. At 
that rate twenty volumes would be worth about $3,200. The clerk 
was a poor man— hadde he but litel gold in cofre.” His annual 
income was probably not more than $50. Yet he hoped for $3,000 
worth of books. Nor were his economics so far at fault: twenty 
books might be worth more than several “ robes riche ” and a whole 
orchestra of “ fithele, or sautrie.” 

There was also the Wife of Bath who rent a leaf from her hus- 
band’s book because she did not like the stories he read from it. 
It was his favorite book, 


At whiche book he lough alwey ful feste. 











This was one of the large omnibus volumes so popular in that time. 
It contained “ Valerie and Theofraste,” Jerome, Tertullian, Crisip- 
pus, Trotula, the love letters of Heloise, the parables of Solomon, 
Chaucer’s own favorite Ovid, 







And alle thise were bounden in o volume. 






This was no cheap volume. It is inconceivable that it cost less 
than 11.; it may easily have cost 101. When the Wife of Bath 
seized the book she was probably handling a $500 treasure. Was 
it surprising that the meek clerk, her husband, rose up like a lion? 
The good wife won a complete victory at last. Although she lost, 
like Edison, the use of one ear, she saw a $500 book, perhaps the 
only book her husband owned, consigned to the flames, and the 
property was returned to her name. The Wife of Bath could well 
afford to be able to say: 


After that day, we hadden never debaat. 














Witpur Lane ScHRAMM 
University of Iowa 
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HARRY BAILEY’S “CORPUS MADRIAN ” 


No other member of the Canterbury group swears so often or 
so grotesquely as does the jolly Host of Tabard Inn. To what 
extent this inclination is due to his environment, to the attitude 
of his age toward swearing or to his own tendency toward display 
and bombast, it is difficult to say. At any rate, Chaucer has 
individualized his Host by his oaths and imprecations. 

No more striking illustration of this appears than Harry Bailey’s 
“by that precious corpus Madrian.”* This name has long puzzled 
scholars for no St. Madrian is known. Professor Manly suggests 
St. Materne and St. Mathurin as possibilities, but seems dissatis- 
fied with each conjecture.? There was a St. Madian, an early 
Breton saint, a St. Madron, a sixth-century Cornish saint, and a 
St. Madryn, a sixth-century English abbess, granddaughter of Vor- 
tigern,® whose names bear a closer resemblance to Madrian than 
either Materne or Mathurin. But no one of the five was a prominent 
saint, and each occupies but an obscure place in the early legend- 
aries. As a matter of fact, it is quite possible that the Host’s 
Madrian is no saint at all. 

Let us consider first some of the Host’s characteristic expres- 
sions. Alert, eager to make his presence felt, Harry Bailey, even 
though he realized his inferiority to many in this group, chimed in 
whenever he could with what seemed to him pertinent. For 


instance, 
Wel kan Senec and many a philosphre 
Biwaillen tyme moore than gold in cofre.* 
But Salomon seith everythyng hath tyme; 
For Goddes sake, as beth of bettre cheere! ° 


He not only tried to keep up his reputation as toastmaster by 
putting his scant knowledge to timely use, but he even played the 
part of critical listener to what he admitted he did not always 
understand. 


* Headlink to the Monkes Tale, 1. 3082 (Manly, Cant. Tales., p. 439). 

2 Ibid., p. 635. 

* Biographical Dictionary of Saints (F. G. Holweck Ed.), Herder, Lon- 
don, 1924, pp. 636, 637. 

“Headlink to the Mannes Tale of Lawe, ll. 25, 26. 

® Prologue to the Clerkes Tale, ll. 6, 7. 
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This Monk he clappeth lowde, 
He spak how Fortune “covered with a clowde”... 
I noot nevere what.® 


Yet he was conscious, too, of his importance among the pilgrims. 


And wel I woot the substance is in me, 
If any thyng shal wel reported be.’ 


It would seem that the Host was better informed on the contem- 
porary jargon and latest oaths of his day than on scholarly sub- 
jects. When the Parson rebukes him for his profanity, he answers: 


I smelle a loller in the wind. 


Whether or not “loller” actually refers to a Lollard, it was a 
popular expression in the fourteenth century for one who pre- 
tended great piety, combined with a tendency to more or less 
heretical views.° The aptness of the Host’s remark is obvious. 
Such expressions, too, as “by nayles and by blood,” *°® and “ for 
goddes digne passioun,” ** illustrate the uniqueness of his oaths. 
Once he even attempted one in Latin, “by corpus dominus.” ** 
As for the Madrian, Harry Bailey as proprietor of a well-known 
inn must have come in contact with some of the foreigners who 
found their way to London or its environs. Doubtless he would 
pick up a smattering of the languages represented by his guests. 
At least it is not too much to suppose that in a day when the cult 
of the Virgin Mary had so recently passed, and when swearing 
was so universal, the name of Mary must have been heard in 
various tongues in this public gathering place. We know that 
unusual expressions invoking her as God’s Holy Mother were 
common ones in the Middle Ages.** Perhaps at some time or 
another, Harry Bailey had heard an Italian visitor address the 
Holy Mother in his own tongue as “ Madre.” It is not at all 
unlikely that since there was an Italian quarter in London near 


* Prologue to the Nonnes Preestes Tale, 11. 3971-3973. 

7 Tbid., 1. 3993-3994. 

® Prologue to the Shipmannes Tale, 1. 1173 (Skeat Ed.). 

* NED. 

1° Endlink to the Phisiciens Tale, 1. 288. 

2 Prologue to the Shipmannes Tale, 1. 1175 (Skeat Ed.). 

12 Headlink to the Prioresses Tale, 1. 1625. 

1* A, E. H. Swaen, “ Figures of Imprecation,” Hnglische Studien, xxiv, 
(1897-1898), 204-208. 
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the Tower,** and since to the east of Billingsgate there was a mar- 
ket and a dock where the Genoese galleys brought merchandise and 
news from Italy,’® Italians found their way to the Tabard Inn. 
If so, here perhaps was a new-fangled word for the Host which we 
may surmise he took great delight in adding to his store of unusual 
expressions. Might not this “precious corpus Madrian,” then, be 
his own “stylish” way of saying “by the precious body of the 
Holy Mother?” His case ending is a bit anglicized, possibly, but 
even this is in his characteristic vein. If this conjecture is cor- 
rect, it reveals Chaucer’s skill in characterization far more than 
an oath invoking a minor British saint could ever do. It is inter- 
esting also to speculate upon the inquiries of Chaucer’s audience 
at this new and strange oath from a character whose genial humor 
and blustering officiousness must have amused them not a little. 


DorotHy MacsripE Norris 
University of Iowa 





THE GRETE EMETREUS THE KING OF INDE 


In my Notes on Chaucer many years ago I remarked of 
Emetreus: “This name is derived from Demetrius the son of 
Euthydemus, a Greco-Bactrian prince. ... He appears to have 
ruled over a large part of India . . . and was known as ‘ King of 
the Indians.’ ” 

Lately I have discovered that this conjecture was long ago antici- 
pated by Major-General A. Cunningham, in an article entitled 
Coins of Alexzander’s Successors in the East. In The Numismatic 
Chronicle, vol. 1x, New Series (1869), pp. 140-153, he gives the 
fullest account of this Demetrius that I know of, an essay that cer- 
tainly deserves the attention of every student of the sources of the 
Knight's Tale. I will quote the following: 


“The romantic career of Demetrius, who shared with Menander 
the glory of having extended the Grecian empire in the East, would 
seem to have attracted the eager notice of his countrymen in the 
West. His royal bearing as a youth had won the regard of Anti- 
ochus, and his exploits as a man had pushed the Greek dominion in 


14 Besant, Medieval London, 1, 209. 45 John Manly, op. cit., p. 57. 
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the East beyond the conquests of Alexander. To him was due the 
glory of having carried the Greek arms across the mountains of 
Imaus on the north, and beyond the mouths of the Indus on the 
south. His dominions embraced the fairest and the richest por- 
tion of the ancient Persian empire; and the vanity of his country- 
men was flattered by hearing that the gods of Greece were wor- 
shipped on the Indian Caucusus, and that distant nations beyond 
the Sogdians and Indians had yielded to the happy influence of 
Hellenic genius. The exploits of Demetrius were no doubt related 
in the Parthian history of Apollodorus of Artamita. But of this 
work we have only a single passage preserved by Strabo.... It 
seems probable, however, that the story of Demetrius must have 
been preserved in some other ancient work down to a very late 
period, as Chaucer gives a description of 


‘The great Emetrius, the King of Ind,’ 


in the ‘ Knight’s Tale.’ ... The part of the poem which I sup- 
pose to refer to the son of Euthydemus is the description of the 
king’s personal appearance. ... The fair complexion, as well as 
the Greek name of the king of India, shows that the poet intends 
to describe a European, and not a native of the East.1 His youth 
and royal bearing tally exactly with the account of Polybius; and 
his aquiline nose is seen on all the coins of the King of Bactria. 
This curious and interesting coincidence is so close and precise 
that it can scarcely be accidental; and I feel a strong inclination 
to identify the great Emetrius of Chaucer with the son of Euthyde- 
mus of Bactria.” ? 


This conclusion, by the way, is accepted by The Cambridge His- 
tory of India. The name Emetreus or Demetrius does not occur in 
Boccaccio’s Teseide, where Peleo takes its place, as I pointed out in 
my Notes.® 

HENRY BARRETT HINCKLEY 

New Haven, Conn. 





1I doubt whether this was Chaucer’s intention. He simply didn’t know 
anything about Hindu names or complexions. 

* Op. cit., pp. 150-152. 

* May I inform the public that my Notes on Chaucer is now the property 
of the Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. A. Every 
year I am incommoded by orders which should be addressed to the present 
proprietor. 
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JOHNSON’S UNDERSTANDING OF CHAUCER’S 
METRICS 


Johnson’s low opinion of Chaucer has long been notorious. The 
tale of Chauntecleer struck him as being hardly worth revival, 
the Knight’s story was a flagrant violation of decorum,’ and the 
Hous of Fame was unquestionably inferior to Pope’s moderniza- 
tion of it.2 Gower, rather than Chaucer, he called the father of 
our poetry; the utmost praise he would allow was that Chaucer 
seemed “happy and judicious” in the “mixture of different 
numbers”. Yet it appears that he was deeply interested in the 
old poet, for he had listed among his projected publications: 


Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuscripts and old editions, with 
various readings, conjectures, remarks on his language, and the changes it 
had undergone from the earliest times to his age, and from his to the 
present. With notes explanatory of customs, &c. and references to Boccace 
and other authors from whom he has borrowed, with an account of the 
liberties he has taken in telling the stories, his life, and an exact etymo- 
logical glossary.‘ 


The edition, of course, never appeared, but this interest in 
Chaucer’s language leads us to inquire whether Johnson had dis- 
covered for himself the pronunciation of fourteenth-century 
English, the value of the final “e”, and the melody of Chaucer’s 
verse. 

In the forepart of the Dictionary, tracing the history of the 
language, Johnson quoted several passages from the Chaucerian 
poems and thus enjoyed an opportunity to show his knowledge of 
the poet’s text and his verse. In the poetical selections several 
final “e”s are marked with an accent when they occur within the 
verse, but not when they occur at the end.® Other peculiarities of 
the text, such as the infinitive ending in “—in” and the past 


1 Lives, ed. G. B. Hill, 1, 454. 

* Ibid., m1, 225-26. 

*“ History of the Language,” prefixed to the Dictionary. 

*Hawkins’ Life of Johnson (Dublin, 1787), 74. 

5’ These inconsistencies were pointed out to me by Professor R. D. 
Havens, who observed that they were probably derived from a seventeenth- 
or early eighteenth-century text. To this observation I am indebted for 
the idea of the problem here considered. 
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participle in “—id ”, suggest Urry, and a comparison of the first 
edition of the Dictionary and the 1721 edition of Urry’s Chaucer 
reveals that Johnson followed Urry in every detail, except that he 
spelt with a smaller letter several nouns and pronouns capitalized by 
Urry, changed buxomnesse to buxomenesse in one instance, changed 
hir to her in one instance, dropped Urry’s italics, dropped the final 
“e” of beste in one instance, and placed a comma at the end of 
one line where it obviously belonged (all of which are changes that 
might have been made by the printer or by one of Johnson’s 
assistants). Urry’s edition, according to Tyrwhitt, was “by far 
the worst that was ever published”, but Johnson was apparently 
satisfied with it. Probably he had never been interested enough to 
look into the manuscripts or into any other editions. The fact is 
that, as his introductory remarks and his statement of the pro- 
jected edition show, he was interested in Chaucer for his vocabulary 
rather than for his art of poetry, so that even a poor text of the 
poems served his purpose. 

Although Tyrwhitt’s edition appeared several years before his 
death, Johnson made no revision of text in his selections. To be 
sure, he had no great liking for the work of revision, and it is 
improbable that he would have considered the illustrations of his 


history of the language important enough to revise anyhow. But 
the depreciatory remarks concerning the poet which occur in the 
Lives (1778-81) indicate surely that he never advanced beyond the 
crude understanding of Chaucer that was offered in a very faulty 
early eighteenth-century edition. 


Epwarp Nites Hooker 
The Johns Hopkins University 





*In the 1785 edition of the Dictionary herkin appears as herken in one 
instance, but other words in “—in” are left as they were. The final “e” 
is dropped from two words; ne, ther, and wer are each printed incorrectly 
once, as he, their, and wee; the pronoun thy is omitted from a line; and 
a few marks of punctuation are left out. These changes are all appar- 
ently due not to revision but to haste and carelessness in the compositor. 
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VOLTAIRE’S MAHOMET AS A SOURCE OF LESSING’S 
NATHAN DER WEISE AND EMILIA GALOTTI 


That Voltaire’s Le fanatisme ou Mahomet le prophéte was very 
probably one of the sources of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise has been 
rather briefly indicated by various critics. There are certain gen- 
eral parallels that are apparent. Both authors embody in dramatic 
form an enlightened treatise against bigotry and intolerance; in 
both plays the setting is oriental, the plot is based on a religious 
war, and the action takes place during a truce. Furthermore, it 
has been observed that, like Palmire and Séide in Voltaire’s play, 
Recha and the Templar, the lovers in Nathan, eventually learn they 
are brother and sister.2 There are, in addition, other analogies 
which, as far as I know, have not yet been noted. 

Eighteen years before the immediate action of Lessing’s play, 
Nathan’s wife and children suffered violent death as victims of 
religious fanaticism and persecution. At a period almost equally 
prior to the action in Voltaire’s drama—fifteen years—Zopire was 
informed that the same cruel fate had befallen his whole family— 
wife, children, and brother.* And though these anterior elements 
of the plot, one of them an actual happening and the other one 


actual in part and believed to be actual as a whole,* have a very 
dissimilar bearing on the action in the dramas and on the character 
of the two fathers, the catastrophes in themselves are practically 
identical, and in each case their import is highly significant. 


1Cf., in particular, Erich Schmidt, Lessing, 4th ed., 11, 329 and Wilhelm 
Dilthey, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, 5th ed., p. 129. 

*The relationship of the lovers in Voltaire’s drama is known to both 
Mahomet and Hercide and is revealed by the former to Omar and to the 
audience as early as the fourth scene of the second act. In Nathan the 
relationship is not established and announced until the dénouement. In 
Voltaire’s Zaire, Nérestan and Zaire likewise prove to be brother and 
sister. The plot of Les Guébres ou la tolérance reverses the situation; 
Arzémon and Arzame, who believe they are the children of the elder 
Arzémon, later discover they are not of the same parentage. 

* Cf. Nathan, act IV, scene 7, and Mahomet, act I, scene 1. 

* As a matter of fact, Zopire’s son and daughter, their identity unknown 
to their father, are still living, yet they are, nevertheless, irrevocably lost 
to him until a few minutes before his death, and up to this time his feel- 
ing and action, no less than Nathan’s, are governed by the impression that 
his children have been killed. 
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Lessing’s Patriarch has many traits in common with Voltaire’s 
Prophet. Both are ruthless fanatics, both are political schemers 
and opportunists,° both are worldly and sensual. These traits are, 
to be sure, very general—Lessing might well have taken them all 
from the historical figure on whom he modelled his character— 
but they at least could form the plausible basis for the borrowing 
of a much more specific aspect which coincides in both plays. For 
the proposal that the Patriarch makes to the Templar through the 
Klosterbruder is the same that Mahomet makes to Séide—namely, 
the murder of a protector and benefactor,® and in each case the 
same argument is presented as a means of persuasion: religious 
zeal in its righteousness condones all. With regard to the injunc- 
tion he is giving Séide, Mahomet fanatically proclaims that the 
instruction of God as manifest through one of His representatives 
is neither to be examined nor questioned by mere human reason: 


Enfant d’un dieu qui parle 4 votre ceur, 
Beoutez par ma voix sa volonté supréme: 
Tl faut venger son culte, il faut venger Dieu méme. 


5 The following words of the Klosterbruder with regard to the Patriarch 
apply no less pertinently to Mahomet: 


Ich hab’ mich oft gewundert, 
Wie doch ein Heiliger, der sonst so ganz 
Im Himmel lebt, zugleich so unterrichtet 
Von Dingen dieser Welt zu seyn herab 
Sich lassen kann. (Act I, scene 5) 


* The life of the Templar, a captive, has actually been spared by Saladin. 
Zopire undertakes to save the life of Séide, a hostage, by offering his own 
home as a refuge: 


Souffre que ma maison soit ton asile unique. 


Viens, le sang va couler; je veux sauver le tien. 
(Act III, scene 7) 

The two proposals, it should be noted, are received in a very different 
spirit. The Templar staunchly refuses; Séide at first zealously acquiesces 
although the mission is painful to him, then wishes to abjure his vow, 
but finally is persuaded to commit the crime. Incidentally, the passage 
in which the dying Zopire magnanimously forgives his assassin was based 
on a scene of Lillo’s London Merchant which Lessing singled out and 
commended in his early correspondence with Mendelssohn. Cf. letter of 
Dec. 18, 1756. 
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Téméraire, 
On devient sacrilége alors qu’on délibére. 
Loin de moi les mortels assez audacieux 
Pour juger par eux-mémes, et pour voir par leurs yeux! 
Quiconque ose penser n’est pas né pour me croire. 
Obéir en silence est votre seule gloire. (Act ITI, scene 6) 


Apropos of a hypothetical word of “counsel” which he may ex- 
press, the Patriarch makes a similar announcement to the 
Templar: 
Zum Beyspiel: wenn ein Gott 

Durch einen seiner Engel,—ist zu sagen, 

Durch einen Diener seines Worts,—ein Mittel 

Bekannt zu machen wiirdiget, das Wohl 

Der ganzen Christenheit, das Heil der Kirche, 

Auf irgend eine ganz besondre Weise 

Zu férdern, zu befestigen: wer darf 

Sich da noch unterstehn, die Willkiihr dess, 

Der die Vernunft erschaffen, nach Vernunft 

Zu untersuchen? (Act IV, scene 2) 


A minor parallel may finally be pointed out. As Zopire tries 
to convince Palmire that she should not go back to Mahomet, who 
has for her, as she confesses, “ tenu lieu de pére,” and to his camp, 
which Zopire considers unfit for her, she replies: 


La patrie est aux lieux ot l’Ame est enchainée. (Act. I, scene 2) 


Likewise, when Daja attempts to persuade Recha that the latter 
should welcome the prospects of leaving Nathan, her foster-father, 
and returning to the people who are worthy of her and for whom 
she has been “ born ”, Recha answers: 


Und wie weiss 
Man denn, fiir welchen Erdkloss man geboren, 
Wenn mans fiir den nicht ist, auf welchem man 
Geboren ? (Act ITI, scene 1) 


Although Mahomet has not been cited as a source of Emilia 
Galotti, it seems to me that Lessing’s indebtedness in the latter 
play is no less probable than in the case of Nathan, and that it may 
be considered even greater. 

Voltaire’s drama combines a political-religious plot and a love 
plot. The latter may be briefly outlined as follows. Mahomet, the 
tyrant, is fascinated by Palmire, a slave, and desperately wishes to 
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possess her.” Palmire, however, is in love with Séide; the attach- 
ment is mutual; and the two lovers are to be married. In order 
that the path may be cleared for the fulfilment of the tyrant’s de- 
sire, his confidant * surreptitiously murders the successful suitor,°® 
and the girl is brought to Mahomet. Seemingly in his power, she 
thwarts his designs by stabbing herself and, dying, evokes Divine 
justice which transcends the tyranny of this world: 
Je me flatte, en mourant, qu’un Dieu plus équitable 


Réserve un avenir pour les ceurs innocents. 
Tu dois régner; le monde est fait pour les tyrans.*° 


The analogies between this plot and the action of Emilia Galotti 
are obvious. It is no less obvious, it is true, that most of the fac- 
tors that Lessing’s drama has in common with Voltaire’s derived 
directly from the Virginia legend, which was Lessing’s primary 
source. But there remains, none the less, one very important 
aspect which coincides both in Mahomet and Emilia Galotti and 
which is found neither in the various forms of the Virginia story 
which Lessing apparently used nor in any of the other sources ™ 
that have been attributed to Emilia—that is, the secret killing of 
the husband-to-be in order to give free reign to the passion and 
schemes of the tyrant. This is one of the essential elements in 


Lessing’s play—in fact, a major portion of the plot hinges on it— 
and for this element Lessing may well have been indebted to Vol- 
taire’s drama. 


7In the first acts Palmire considers Mahomet her master and guardian. 
It is not until late in the play that she recognizes his true nature. 

® Mahomet himself orders the murder of Séide. In Emilia Galotti, 
Hettore simply gives Marinelli “freye Hand” to prevent the marriage 
of Appiani. 

® Although Mahomet knows that Séide and Palmire are brother and 
sister, he cannot enlighten them as to this relationship without revealing 
that Zopire, his sworn enemy, is their father, and this revelation would 
ruin his own plans. Hence, he must continue to regard Séide as a favored 
rival and must dispose of him as such. 

1° The same contrast of worldly injustice and a future reckoning is made 
by Odoardo in his last speech: “Hier liegt er, der blutige Zeuge meines 
Verbrechens! Ich gehe und liefere mich selbst in das Geffngniss. Ich 
gehe, und erwarte Sie, als Richter—Und dann dort—erwarte ich Sie vor 
dem Richter unser aller! ” 

11These sources have been analyzed in considerable detail by Erich 
Schmidt, op. cit., 1, 4 ff. 

2 
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We may go further and permit ourselves a plausible conjecture. 
While officially reviewing the plays of the Hamburg National- 
theater, Lessing, after a lapse of ten years, again turned to his 
dramatic project of an Emilia Galotti tragedy and at that time 
completed a stage version of the play. Now, Mahomet was pro- 
duced by the Hamburg troupe Nov. 23, 1767, was repeated Dec. 4, 
and two additional performances were presented in June and 
July of the following year.*? It is more than likely that Less- 
ing saw at least one of these productions, and it is not improbable 
that the actual witnessing of Voltaire’s drama was the immediate 
cause of the revival, after years of neglect, of Lessing’s interest in 
his own incompleted play. 


Frep 0. NoLTE 
Harvard University 





FLAUBERT AND HENRY MONNIER: A STUDY OF 
THE BOURGEOIS 


One of Flaubert’s most remarkable works is the Dictionnaire des 
tdées recues, discovered among the documents and notes concern- 
ing Bouvard et Pécuchet. It is what might be called a pocket 


manual of human stupidity, a classification of the opinions and 
judgments which formed the intellectual stock in trade of the 
bourgeois during the middle years of the nineteenth century. Such 
a record has considerable historical interest, if Flaubert’s analysis 
of the bétise humaine of his time is not colored by his hatred of it. 
I have tried to estimate how accurate his observations are, and 
whether the Dictionnaire should be considered caricature or realism. 

Among the romantics who hated the bourgeois, who studied with 
fascinated horror his mind, manners, and morals, who sought to 
avenge themselves on him by painting his portrait for the amuse- 
ment of his contemporaries, there seems to be no one more closely 
akin to Flaubert than Henry Monnier, creator of that immortal 
bourgeois, Joseph Prudhomme. Typical even to his clothes of the 
self-righteous, narrow-minded middle class, Prudhomme might 
well represent all that Flaubert despised, and the truisms and 
clichés with which his sayings abound are the idées regues of the 


12 Cf, Lessings Stémtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Munckner, Xv, 54-56. 
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years when Flaubert was collecting the notes which he organized 
later into the Dictionnaire. 

As biographer par excellence of the bourgeois, and undisputed 
authority on his character and habits, Monnier offers furthermore 
. @ unique means of checking Flaubert’s realism. With the Diction- 
naire as a starting point, it is possible to compare Flaubert’s cata- 
logue of tdées recues with those set forth by Monnier, not only in 
the Mémoires de Monsieur Joseph Prudhomme? but also in some 
of his less well-known works, such as Les Bourgeois de Paris,® 
Scénes de la vie bureaucratique,* and Le Bourgeois,’ the last being 
one of the physiologies so popular in the 1830’s. It is interesting 
to note that Flaubert was so strongly attracted to that curious 
genre that as a mere boy he imitated it in the Legon d’histoire 
naturelle, which may perhaps be considered a precursor of the 
Dictionnaire. 

Such a study reveals numerous resemblances, not only in 
thought, but often even in phraseology. There is, for instance, the 
famous dictum concerning Napoleon’s divorce. The Dictionnaire 
gives: “ Divorce. Si Napoléon n’avait pas divorcé, il serait encore 
sur le tréne,” ® an opinion which Joseph Prudhomme has already 
expressed : “ Depuis le jour ot Napoléon commit l’irréparable faute 


de divorcer avec Joséphine, je prévis la chute de l’Empire.”* 


1 Flaubert wrote to Louis Bouilhet about the Dictionnaire in 1850, Cor- 
respondance 11, 237. For other early allusions to it, cf. Corr. 1, 256; mm, 
66, 105, 139, 175, 295, 337. All my references are to the Conard edition 
of the Oeuvres completes. Cf. also Maxime DuCamp, Souvenirs littéraires, 
Paris, 1892, 1, 169: “ A ce moment Gustave songeait & deux oeuvres qu’il 
voulait faire... L’une... a fini par se cristaliser dans Salammbé6 ; l’autre 
était le Dictionnaire des idées regues, qui eft été le groupement méthodique 
des lieux communs, des phrases toutes faites, des prudhommismes dont il 
riait et s’irritait 4 la fois; le personnage de Homais dans Madame Bovary, 
le roman Bouvard et Pécuchet, sont une réminiscence lointaine de ce projet 
de la vingtiéme année.” 

2 Paris, 1857, 2 vols. 

* Paris, 1854. 

“In Scénes populaires, Paris, 1864, pp. 375 ff. 

5In Les Physiologies parisiennes, Bibliothéque pour rire, Paris, [1841]. 

* The text of the Dictionnaire des idées regues is published in the volume 
of the Oeuvres complétes which contains Bouvard et Pécuchet, pp. 415-444, 
As Flaubert’s classification is roughly alphabetical, I shall not give more 
detailed references. 

TOp. cit., I, 272. 
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The bourgeois’ idea of the life of an émigré is summed up in the 
Dictionnaire: “ Emicrés. Gagnaient leur vie 4 donner des lecons 
de guitare et a faire la salade,” an idea that Flaubert might have 
derived from Prudhomme’s Mémoires: “ Valére est en exil, Dorante 
donne des legons de menuet aux Russes, Damis enseigne aux Anglais 
Part d’assaisonner la salade.... Triste vie, d’ailleurs, que celle 
de ’émigré.”* Prudhomme’s flowery phrase: “Le luxe, ce vers 
rongeur des empires, n’avait point encore envahi la société,” ° 
appears tersely in the Dictionnaire: “Luxe. Perd les états.” 
Flaubert’s own experiences while traveling in Italy with his family 
seem to have contributed to his observation concerning that country: 
“TraLigE. Donne bien des déceptions, n’est pas si belle qu’on dit.” 
Prudhomme proves that to be true when, like all good bourgeois, 
he takes his wife to Italy on their honeymoon: 

Mon ami, me dit-elle, l’Italie est sans doute un fort beau pays, mais ne 


trouvez-vous pas que nous en avons assez? La cuisine au fromage nuit 
décidément & ma santé; ce soleil perpétuel me fait mal aux yeux.*° 


It is on this same trip that Madame Prudhomme’s fidelity is first 
put to the test: 


Il y avait un piano dans la salle, le commis voyageur se mit & chanter 
des romances en regardant ma femme. I] me sembla qu’elle lui rendait & 
la dérobée regard pour regard. L’affreuse jalousie me mordit au coeur.** 


There is a situation which the jealous husband should have fore- 
seen. Says the Dictionnaire: “Romances. Le chanteur de—plait 
aux dames.” 

Further comparison brings to light many more tdées recues 
which both Flaubert and Monnier considered characteristic of their 
common enemy, and which combine to form the portrait of the 
bourgeois. According to both observers, he has certain fixed 
opinions concerning literature and the other arts. He is much 
more anxious to be able to say that he knows an author or actor 
personally than to read his books or see him play, but his effort 
to win the great man’s friendship is inspired either by self-interest, 
the hope of an invitation to dinner or of free seats at the theatre, 
or by envy, which finds satisfaction in revealing spitefully the most 
intimate habits of his so-called friend. All actresses are a menace 


® Op. cit., I, 238. 10 Op. cit., 11, 27. 
® Op. cit. I, 279. 11 Op. cit., 11, 81. 
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to the bourgeots’ sons; all artists are farceurs..* But the genuine 
critic inspires tremendous respect, being in a position of authority 
and therefore to be looked up to. For the bourgeois’ fundamental 
conviction is that all society is based on respect for authority, 
whether it be the ministers who govern or the garde municipale, 
representative of law and order. 

Flaubert’s bourgeois shares various other opinions with Prud- 
homme. He agrees with the writing-master that good penmanship 
is the first essential of success.** They are both fond of dogs, whose 
loyalty is a lesson to mankind. They are both afraid of draughts. 
They both disagree violently with the newspapers, which neverthe- 
less they read faithfully..* In their conversation, politics and 
religion are banned, and the one topic of neverfailing interest is 
the weather, which is always frightful. And they both feel that 
there is something immoral in being out after midnight. 

The Legon d histoire naturelle, which I have mentioned as a 
possible forerunner of the Dictionnaire, presents such close parallels 
with Monnier, especially with the Scénes de la vie bureaucratique, 
that it merits a moment’s attention. It is an analysis of the nature 
and habits of the Clerk, beginning with his costume: 


Pour Vhiver c’est un pantalon bleu avec une énorme redingote qui le 
préserve du froid. La redingote est l’élément du Commis comme l'eau 
est celui des poissons.*® 


Monnier’s clerks dress in the same way: “(Chef de bureau) Grande 
redingote grise, cravate blanche, gilet noir . . . (Expéditionnaire) 
Redingote téte-de-négre, col noir, gilet de couleur, pantalon bleu. 

..216 And like the Commis, they all bring their lunch in their 


13 Cf, Dict.: “Artistes. Tous farceurs...” Joseph Prudhomme I, 162: 
(Reception of a new pupil in the studio): “3e Rapin, s’approchant. du 
nouveau. ‘ Faites pas attention, c’est tous des farceurs.’” 

18 Cf, Dict.: “ Ecrirure. Une belle écriture méne 4 tout.” Le Bourgeois, 
p. 315: “Le Bourgeois, assez ordinairement, posséde une belle main, grace 
& monsieur son pére, qui, dés sa plus tendre enfance, lui a constamment 
corné aux oreilles qu’avec une belle main on arrivait & tout.” 

14 Cf. Dict.: “ JouRNAUX. Ne pouvoir s’en passer.—Mais tonner contre.” 
Le Bourgeois, p. 317: “lit tous les journaux, ce qui ne l’empéche pas de 
vouer au journalisme une haine implacable, sans trop savoir pourquoi.” 

15JIn Guvres de jeunesse inédites, 1, 199-200. First published in Le 
Colibri, Mar. 30, 1837. 

16 Scénes de la vie bureaucratique, pp. 377, 386, 
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pockets. They are cold-blooded creatures. In the office they spend 
their time putting wood into the stove, and their favorite seat is 
before its glowing heat. They have certain turns of speech that 
are characteristic of their species. According to Flaubert, when 
the Clerk is angry at having lost a game of dominos: “ Alors il 
rentre chez lui, casse deux assiettes, n’appelle plus sa femme mon 
épouse.” ** Monnier’s observation confirms Flaubert’s: 

—C’était un diner sans cérémonie; mon épouse n’y était méme pas. 

—Votre femme, s’il vous plait, il n’y a que les ouvriers qui se servent 
de ce terme d’épouse pour désigner leurs femmes. 

—Depuis bientét quarante-huit ans que je suis au monde, je n’ai jamais 
dit autrement, et je ne m’en suis pas mal trouvé.’® 

The personage of Homais, in Madame Bovary, is generally 
accepted as Flaubert’s supreme incarnation of the bourgeois. His 
famous discourse on religion is too well-known for me to cite it, 
but here are Joseph Prudhomme’s ideas on the same subject: 

Certes je ne suis point l’ennemi du culte catholique, j’ai toujours pensé et 
je pense encore qu’une religion est indispensable aux masses; mais l’homme 
éclairé trouve un aliment suffisant dans la sublime philosophie de Socrate, 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, de Platon et de monsieur de Voltaire. C’est en 


face de la nature que j’aime & adresser mes voeux au souverain Architecte 
de l’univers.?® 


The remarkable similarity of thought in that passage, as well 
as in many others, leads to the question whether Flaubert used 
Monnier as a source for material concerning the bourgeois. The 
Correspondance might offer an answer to that question. So far as 
I have been able to discover, however, it contains only two letters 
in which Monnier is named. The first is interesting because it 
indicates that the two men probably knew each other personally: 
“Le Théo ne donne pas de ses nouvelles, la Présidente est toujours 
charmante, et tous les dimanches chez elle, je rivalise de stupidité 
avec Henri Monnier.”?° The second letter was addressed to 


17 Op. cit., p. 203. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 424-5. 

1° Joseph Prudhomme I, 195. Cf. Madame Bovary, p. 106. Flaubert’s 
conception of Homais might have been influenced by the earlier portraits 
of Prudhomme, whose character Monnier sketched in 1830, in the Scénes 
populaires, and repeatedly during the years that followed. Cf. la Famille 
improvisée, 1831; le Courrier de la malle, 1832; Grandeur et décadence de 
Monsieur Joseph Prudhomme, 1853; Bourgeois de Paris, 1854, ete. 

2°To Baudelaire, 1860, Corr., Iv, 366, 
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Maupassant in 1876: “Comment peut-on donner dans des mots 
vides de sens comme celui-la: ‘ Naturalisme’ ? Pourquoi a-t-on 
délaissé ce bon Champfleury avec le ‘ Réalisme,’ méme ineptie? 
Henry Monnier n’est pas plus vrai que Racine.” 2 

It is known also that Monnier wrote to Flaubert in the winter 
of 185%, asking his permission to produce a dramatization of 
Madame Bovary which he had prepared, and in which he wished 
to play the part of Homais. Flaubert refused his consent to the 
production. Perhaps the memory of that incident caused the slight 
acerbity that seems to tinge the allusions to Monnier in the letters 
which I have quoted.” 

So far as concerns the literary relationship between the two, the 
Correspondance gives clear evidence that Flaubert was intimately 
acquainted with M. Prudhomme. Not only did he scatter in his 
letters frequent prudhommismes such as this: “ Etes-vous con- 
damnée 4 Villenauxe 4 perpétuité? ‘Paris n’est-il pas assez a 
plaindre, belle dame?’ comme dirait M. Prudhomme”; ** but he 
also used the name of Prudhomme to represent the typical bour- 
geois: “ Etudiez-vous Prudhomme par ces temps-ci? Il est gigan- 
tesque. Il admire le Rhin de Musset et demande si Musset a fait 
autre chose.” ** It is interesting to note that Prudhomme appears 
most frequently in the letters after 1870, so that he must have 
been present in Flaubert’s mind during the years when he was 
working on Bouvard et Pécuchet and the Dictionnaire. There is 
even one epistle which begins: “ Je mets la main 4 la plume pour 
vous écrire,” and continues in the most florid prudhommesque style, 
ending with the signature: “ Prud’homme. N.B.—Un parafe im- 
possible,” an allusion to the famous flourish with which the writing- 
master was wont to sign his name.”*> Flaubert was evidently amus- 
ing himself by playing a réle for which his fitness had once been 
suggested. After the publication of the second Education sentt- 
mentale, a provincial newspaper, perhaps more appropriately than 


1 Corr. VI, 377. 

23Cf. Madame Bovary, Notes, p. 524; Dumesnil, La Publication de 
Madame Bovary, Paris, 1928. 

33 Corr. VI, 288. 

%* Op. cit., p. 138. For other mentions of Prudhomme, cf. letters to 
George Sand: May, 1870, Corr. v1, 117; Feb., 1872, op. cit., p. 353; March, 
1873, Corr. vu, 11. 

5 Corr. VI, 417-19. 
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anyone suspected, called Flaubert a second Prudhomme, as though 
recognizing in him the successor to Henry Monnier, with the same 
gift of observing and recording everyday human nature.”* 

It is impossible to prove by this study, of course, that Flaubert 
imitated Monnier or took from his writings material for the 
Dictionnaire. If he did, it was because he found that his own 
experience proved the essential truth of Monnier’s observations. 
Such borrowing would then be a high tribute from an artist of 
Flaubert’s integrity. If, on the other hand, Flaubert collected his 
idées regues independently of Monnier, the resemblances which I 
have pointed out lead to a commentary on the value of the Diction- 
naire. In La Jeunesse de Flaubert, M. Maynial has said that the 
Dictionnaire “nous renseigne avec précision sur les opinions 
moyennes de la bourgeoisie frangaise entre 1850 et 1870.” 27 What 
the comparison with Monnier shows is the extraordinary accuracy 
with which Flaubert recorded those opinions. 


EpItH MELCHER 
Wellesley College 





THE INFLUENCE OF FLAUBERT’S TRAVELS IN THE 
ORIENT ON THE LAST EDITION OF ST. ANTOINE 


Despite the fact that Bouilhet and Du Camp said of the first 
Tentation de saint Antoine, “ Nous pensons qu’il faut jeter cela 
au feu et n’en jamais reparler,”* the Tentation occupied too im- 
portant a place in Flaubert’s mind for him to forget it entirely. 
Keyed up to the glory of the scenes of which he had written, 
Flaubert visited the East in 1849, and that sojourn made such a 
lasting and vivid impression upon him that the final version of 
the Tentation is transformed by the colorful realism of its setting. 

St. Anthony’s hut, mentioned in the first version as “la cabane 
de saint Antoine,” * is no longer an imaginary impression in the 
1872 version. It now appears made of mud and reeds.* Flaubert, 


3° Cf. Corr., vI, 98, 99. 

*7 Paris, 1913, pp. 290 ff. 

1Du Camp, Maxime, Souvenirs littéraires, Paris, Hachette, 1892; 1, 315. 

2 Flaubert, Gustave, Tentation de saint Antoine. Appendice-Versions de 
1849 et de 1856. Paris, Conard, 1924; 205. 

* Cf. ibid., 1. 
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aboard the cange, had written to his mother describing a village 
“dont les maisons sont construites de roseaux et de terre.”* In 
the last version of Saint Antoine, the Nile seemed to form a lake 
at the foot of the cliff. As Flaubert followed the Nile for many 
days, it had presented itself in many aspects to the young traveler. 
More than once Flaubert noted its similarity to a lake. “Le Nil, 
souvent, a l’air d’un lac, on est emprisonné par des coudes, on ne 
sait pas de quel cdté on va, et comment on pourra sortir.”> To 
Bouilhet he wrote of the immensity of the desert stretching out 
from the banks of the Nile, which itself was so tremendous that 
“on ne sait pas de quel cété est le courant, et souvent on se croit 
enfermé dans un grand lac.”® Again, noting the palms black as 
ink and the red sky, Flaubert added: “Le Nil a lair d’un lac 
d’acier en fusion.” * 

The opening passage of Saint Antoine now describes the beauty 
of an Egyptian sunset. These words conclude the passage: “ Et 
dans l’espace flotte une poudre d’or tellement menue qu’elle se con- 
fond avec la vibration de la lumiére.”*® Flaubert had seen such a 
golden light on the Nile: “C’était une incandescence qui tenait 
tout ce cdté-la du ciel et le trempait d’une lumiére d’or,”*® while 
on another occasion, he wrote: “ La lumiére liquide parait pénétrer 
la surface des choses et entrer dedans.”*° Just as Flaubert had 
seen the sails which seemed to transform the boats on the Nile into 
birds,? St. Anthony, in the 1872 version, gazed enviously at the 
boats on the Nile, their sails giving the appearance of wings.’ At 
a little temple at Athor, a green-eyed tarantula held Flaubert’s 
attention,’* while the travel-notes dealing with the night at Karnac 
contain this item: “ Claquement de bec des tarentules.”** In the 
final version of the Tentation he writes, “ La nuit est calme; des 


4 Flaubert, Gustave, @uwwvres completes, “ Correspondance,” Paris, Conard, 
1913; m1, 376. 

5 Ibid., “ Notes de voyage,” Ix, 148. 

* Correspondance, I, 382. 

™ Notes, Ix, 153. 

® Tentation, 2. 

® Notes, Ix, 73. 

10 Ibid., IX, 109. 

11 Cf. ibid., rx, 109; Correspondance, 11, 341, 365. 

12 Cf. Tentation, 5. 

18 Cf. Notes, rx, 210. 

14 Tbid., IX, 223, 
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étoiles nombreuses palpitent, on n’entend que le claquement des 
tarentules.”** After visiting the Orient, Flaubert introduced an- 
other detail into Saint Antoine, that of the tinkling of little bells 
on mules in the mountain.*® Although Flaubert and Du Camp 
rode horses through the mountainous country of Palestine, several 
of their servants rode mules equipped with little bells. During the 
night, at Tyr, Flaubert heard the mules in the courtyard: “ Bruit 
des sonnettes des mulets.”*7 At their departure from Zafeth, their 
host warned them of the dangers of travel in the mountains. 
“ Bref, nous partons aprés toutes les recommendations possibles aux 
moucres, qui ont dté les sonnettes et grelots de leurs mulets.” ** 

During his travels, Flaubert interested himself greatly in 
Oriental dances, which consequently receive special mention in the 
Notes de voyage. The dances of Ruchiouk-Hanem, Bambeh, and 
Azizah, in particular, are described.*® In the 1872 version of 
Saint Antoine, the Queen of Sheba now adds her skill as a dancer 
to her numerous attractions.”® She also draws St. Anthony’s atten- 
tion to her eyes, “de grands yeux noirs, plus sombres que les 
cavernes mystiques. Regarde-les, mes yeux!”** Flaubert had 
observed with interest the deep fascinating eyes of the Oriental 
women. In a wedding procession at Cairo, the bride was escorted 
“de 2 femmes & yeux magnifiques, celle surtout qui était 4 sa 
gauche.” 2? Another woman at Cairo had large, black eyes,”* while 
those of Ruchiouk-Hanem were “noirs et démesurés.” ** Else- 
where he wrote, “ Petite femme, 4 nez gros, yeux noirs, enfoncés, 
vifs, féroces et sensuels,” ** while he mentioned the large eyes of 
another woman despite her unattractive appearance.”® 

One passage of the Notes de voyage appears to have furnished 
material for two spots in the final version of the Tentation. On 
the way to Rosetta, he saw the sun set over the sands. While 
describing the clouds, Flaubert added in parentheses: “Il y eut 
un moment out le ciel était une plaque de vermeil et le sable avait 
Vair d’encre.”?7 Near the beginning of the Tentation de saint 


15 Tentation, 8. 32 Notes, IX, 121. 

16 Cf. ibid., 14. 38 Cf. ibid., rx, 106 
17 Notes, IX, 277. 24 Tbhid., 1X, 155. 

18 Tbid., IX, 332. 25 Tbid., Ix, 158. 

1° Cf. ibid., TX, 156-159, 165-166, 203. 2° Cf. ibid., rx, 173. 
2° Cf. Tentation, 31. 87 Tbid., 1X, 98. 

91 Tbhid., 36. 
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Antoine, Flaubert observed briefly: “Le ciel est rouge, la terre 
complétement noire.” ** The travel-notes continue with mention 
of the pastel colors appearing in the sky. Then, “nos deux ombres 
a cheval marchant parallélement sont gigantesques, elles vont de- 
vant nous réguliérement comme nous. On dirait deux grands 
obélisques qui marchent de compagnie.” *® Towards the end of 
the Tentation, the same picture appears: 

A mesure que le soleil s’abaissait, les deux ombres de nos corps s’allon- 
geaient comme deux obélisques grandissant toujours et qui auraient marché 
devant nous.*° 


GERTRUDE JASPER 
Hunter College 





“CONSACREE AU REPOS” 


Salut, 6 belle nuit, étincelante et sombre, 
Consacrée au repos. O silence de l’ombre, 
Qui n’entends que la voix de mes vers, et les cris etc. 


The above lines were printed for the first time, under the head- 
ing “l’Astronomie”, in Gabriel de Chénier’s 1874 edition of 
André Chénier’s @uvres poétiques (T. u, p. 1385). They are 
printed in the same way, under the same heading, in R. Guillard’s 
1899 edition (T. 1, p. 216). In all other editions consulted, they 
are given as part of the poem “L’Amérique.” Becq de Fouquiéres, 
in Poésies, 1881 (p. 345), and in Poésies chotsies, 1889 (p. 73); 
A. Bellessort, in @uvres poétiques, 1924 (T. 11, p. 97); and B. 
Crémieux, in Poésies, 1928 (p. 290), give the same reading. But 
the words “ Consacrée au repos” are omitted in P. Dimoff’s 1910 
edition of the Huvres completes (T. II, p. 105), in F. Roz’s 1913 
edition of Textes choisis, and in H. Clouard’s 1927 edition of the 
(wores (T. I, p. 198). In none of these editions is there any note 
on this line. 

Chénier’s manuscript at the Bibliothéque Nationale (n. a. 6849, 
fol. 134, r°) shows the following. At the beginning of the second 
line, well in line with “O silence de l’ombre,” are the words: 
“Qui n’ent.” (It would be possible to read the last word as 
“eus ”; there is no cross on the final letter). These three words are 


28 Tentation, 5. 2° Notes, Ix, 98. 8° Tentation, 179. 
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smudged, and the ink is paler than on the rest of the page. Ap- 
parently Chénier started to write, for the second line, what is 
really the third: “Qui n’entends” etc. Recognizing his error, he 
tried to obliterate, with his finger, the few syllables that he had 
just written. Slightly above them is: “Consacrée au repos,” 
apparently written hastily. There is no accent on Consacrée. 
(There are twenty-two other missing accents, three of them acute, 
on this folio). The handwriting resembles Chénier’s, though there 
are some slight differences. 

Did André Chénier write “ Consacrée au repos”? M. Dimoff, in 
a letter, says flatly: “Cet hémistiche est d’une autre écriture que 
celle d’A. Chénier.” If such is the case, it seems strange that 
Gabriel de Chénier, even granting his lack of critical faculty, should 
have failed to recognize the forgery and should have printed the 
words without comment. B. de Fouquiéres, who never saw the 
manuscript of the poem but who had far keener critical taste than 
G. de Chénier, accepted them as genuine, as do most other editors. 

Apart from the question of the handwriting, there are two 
objections to believing that A. Chénier wrote these words. In the 
first place, they are very commonplace and prosaic. This unfortu- 


nately sometimes happens even with great poets. In the second 
place, they do not fit at all with the rest of the passage. The night 


“ 


described by the poet is by no means devoted to 
soul soars through the universe. 

M. Dimoff’s hypothesis is that the offending words were written 
by Latouche, the poet-editor who prepared the 1819 edition of 
Chénier’s poems, and who afterwards returned a part of the manu- 
script to the Chénier family. M. Dimoff calls attention to other 
changes made by Latouche, e. g. in Hylas. In the preface of 1819, 
Latouche forecasts “ V’indifférence qu’il [Chénier] doit attendre de 
la critique”; he refers to the poems as “fruits imparfaits”. Pos- 
sibly he honestly believed that some improvements of his own would 
render these fruits less imperfect, more acceptable to critics. 

The probability is that A. Chénier did not write the prosaic 
“Consacrée au repos,” but a definite solution of this problem 
naturally depends on the question of the handwriting. In view of 
French critics’ silence, it seemed worth while to present the facts. 


repose ”; his 


GrorcE N. HENNING 
George Washington University 
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THE ADDITION TO DONNE’S CATALOGUS LIBRORUM 


The copy of Donne’s Catalogus Librorum Aulicorum incom- 
parabilium et non vendibiliwm which exists in a manuscript com- 
monplace book in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(shelf-mark MS. B. 14. 22), has at the end the following, which is 
not contained in the printed version (Poems, 1650) : 


Baldus in laudem Calvitij; 
Agrippa de vanitate Scientarum; 
et Encomium Asini per eundem.* 


The Catalogus consists of a list of imaginary books, got up for 
satirical purposes. The manuscript version, as Mrs. Simpson points 
out in her careful edition, seems to represent Donne’s own revisions 
and omissions. Mrs. Simpson further suggests that the three titles 
which I have quoted above were intended by him to supplant some 
of the omitted items, but she is puzzled by the fact that “ Agrippa 
de vanitate Scientiarum ” is not a fictitious title. As a matter of 
fact the other two refer to actual compositions also. Chapter cii? 
of Cornelius Agrippa’s De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum 
is in praise of the ass. “ Baldus” is Hucbald, a monk of St. 
Amand, who was born about 840, and who wrote a Latin poem, 
Ecloga de calvis.* 

Therefore the notes at the end of Donne’s catalogue appear to 
be, not projected insertions, but the beginning of a list of enco- 
miums and paradoxes, or treatments of unworthy subjects. Such 
lists are of common occurrence in the Renaissance. Erasmus gives 
one in the letter to Sir Thomas More prefixed to The Praise of 
Folly. A short list occurs in Castiglione’s Courtier.* Harington 
defended his Metamorphosis of Ajax by citing mock encomiums 
and other works on ignoble matters, and he was in turn included 
in the list which Taylor gave in his Praise of Hempseed. Harvey 
has a list in Pierces Supererogation,, and Nash has a long cata- 


1The Courtier’s Library, or Catalogus Librorum Aulicorum ... , ed. 
Evelyn Mary Simpson, Nonesuch Press, 1930, p. 38. 

*In James Sandford’s English translation, 1569. 

? See Max Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittel- 
alters, 1, Miinchen, 1911, pp. 588-91. 

*Hoby’s translation, “ Everyman’s Library,” p. 105. 

5 Works, ed. Grossart, 1, 244. 
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logue of such items in Lenten Stuffe. Professor McKerrow’s notes 
on Nash’s list refer to many others. 

The only remarkable thing about the three items appended to 
Donne’s Catalogus (for it is easy to see how such material might 
have become associated with it) is the inclusion of Hucbald on 
baldness. A reference to Synesius’s Praise of Baldness would not 
be extraordinary, for it was well known.® But Hucbald’s poem was 
a matter of less common knowledge. It was not the common 
property of the makers of such lists, and while it is a short piece, 
and very possibly published at an early date, the first printed 
version which I find recorded is in Caspar Dornau’s Amphi- 
theatrum Saptentiae Socraticae joco-sertae . . . (Hannover, 1619, 
I, 290). 

It is to be noted that the common use of such lists was for a 
prefatory defence of a similar work. Did Donne start this with 
some such purpose in mind? At least, if we accept, with Mrs. 
Simpson, the addition in the Trinity MS. as Donne’s, we know 
some of the paradoxical material which he had uppermost in his 
mind; and this knowledge is of value with reference to his own 
paradoxes. 


R. E. BENNETT 
Illinois Wesleyan University 





BURNS AND JENNY CLOW 


That Burns’s life in Edinburgh included one or more liaisons 
with girls of the servant class has long been known, but any exact 
knowledge of the dates and circumstances of the affairs has been 
lacking. Most of the scanty documentary evidence still extant is 
mutilated. However, since the publication of the Letters, the 
original of the one to Robert Ainslie of 6 January, 1789, has been 
found in a private collection, and proves to contain an unpublished 


*It appeared (in a Latin translation by John Free) in many editions of 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, and in 1579 an English translation by Abraham 
Fleming was published. 

1The Letters of Robert Burns (Oxford, 1931), 1, 28€. The letter was 
found in time for Professor Snyder to receive a copy while his biography 
was in proof, and he quotes a sentence from it in his notes. See F. B. 
Snyder: The Life of Robert Burns (N. Y., 1932), 458. 
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reference to one of these girls. Inasmuch as these intrigues have 
considerable bearing on Burns’s reputation among the Edinburgh 
gentry, and as no biographer can honestly ignore the existence of 
at least one acknowledged son not reared in the poet’s family, I 
purpose briefly to review the facts in the light of this new informa- 
tion. 

Of the girls involved, May Cameron and Jenny Clow, little is 
known except their names, and Wallace even suggests that these 
may be different aliases of the same girl. Burns’s latest bio- 
graphers, however, Mrs. Carswell and Professor Snyder, treat the 
two affairs as separate, and are almost certainly right in so doing. 

We first hear of May Cameron in a letter written to Ainslie 
about June 1, 1787, at the close of Burns’s Border tour.* Await- 
ing him at Dumfries post-office was a letter from this girl, who 
was pregnant, had lost her job, and needed help. Wallace stresses 
the fact that May did not directly impute to Burns the paternity 
of her expected child, and a mutilated fragment to Ainslie * seems 
to hint that Burns himself had doubts. To one “ Will” (possibly 
William Nicol) Burns appears to have confided something partially 
disguised in venereal slang, including the information that the 
child’s birth was expected sometime in November.’ Whatever 


May’s earlier meekness, she was not long content with the “ten or 
twelve shillings ” which Burns authorized Ainslie to pay her, and 
sued out a writ in meditatione fugae, from the restraints of which, 
says Wallace, the poet was freed on 15 August, 1787.° If this date 


*“ Whether Jenny Clow is to be identified with May Cameron, .. . or 
whether [Burns] had two intrigues of the same kind about the same time 
it is now impossible to say.” Chambers-Wallace: Life and Works of Robert 
Burns (Edinburgh, 1896), m1, 301. 

* Letters, I, 226; cf. also Chambers-Wallace, m1, 121-2. In my edition I 
erroneously assign this letter, on the basis of Burns’s subsequent reference 
to “that affair of the girl” (Ibid., p. 230), to his arrival in Dumfries in 
June, 1788. Final proof that Wallace’s date of 1787 is correct came to 
hand, after my text of the Letters was complete, in a photostatic copy of 
the original Journal of Burns’s Border tour. Among some unpublished 
memoranda at the end is the address of James Hog, the shoemaker in the 
Canongate in whose care Burns was asked to address his answer to May’s 
appeal. 

#25 June, 1787. Letters, 1, 98. 

5 Tbid., p. 100. 

* Chambers-Wallace, 1, 145-6. Wallace describes the discharge, and cites 
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is correct, the whole affair was over before Burns’s second winter in 
Edinburgh, but of the fate of May Cameron and her child no record 
survives. 

Hitherto our sole knowledge of Jenny Clow has come from a 
letter which Agnes M’Lehose (“Clarinda”) wrote to Burns in 
November, 1791, and which he answered on 23d of that month. 
The girl had somehow got in communication with Clarinda, who 
tells Burns that his “old acquaintance, Jenny Clow, .. . to all 
appearance, is at this moment dying. Obliged, from all the 
symptoms of a rapid decay, to quit her service, she is gone to 
a room almost without common necessaries, untended and un- 
mourned.” Clarinda’s feelings are sufficiently moved to make 
her, for once, brief and effective. After pointing out that Jenny 
might naturally look for aid from the father of her child, she 
merely adds that here Burns has a chance to show “ you indeed 
possess these fine feelings you have delineated,” and closes with an 
appeal to his humanity and his gratitude.’ 

Clarinda meant her letter to sting, and it did. Burns begins 
his reply by telling her she has written “in so stately a style that 
1 would not pardon it in any created being except herself,” but he 
frankly admits that Jenny’s child is his. The “tale of the poor 
girl’s distress,” he continues, “ makes my very heart weep blood.” 
He begs Clarinda to send her five shillings, in his name; he 
expects to be in Edinburgh himself the following week, “ and, be- 
fore I am two hours in town, I shall see the girl and try what is to 
be done for her relief. I would have taken my boy from her long 
ago, but she would never consent.” 

And there, so far as present records go, the story ends. Whether 
Jenny lived or died; whether the boy lived or died; if he lived, 
what became of him; all these are questions without answers. 
Undoubtedly Burns meant what he said abut his willingness to 
provide for the child—his care for his other illegitimate children 
is proof of that—but we hear no more about it. If Jenny was really 
dying of tuberculosis, we can only conclude that some of her rela- 


the date, but neither quotes the document nor reveals its whereabouts. 
I have been unable to trace it. 

7 Ibid., 111, 300. This letter, and Burns’s reply to it, were first published 
in 1843, in W. C. M’Lehose’s edition of the Clarinda correspondence. I do 
not know the present location of the MSS. 
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tives took charge of her son. Our new evidence, however, supplies 
an. earlier chapter. 

The letter to Ainslie of 6 January, 1789, first printed in The 
Scots Magazine for October, 1801, was collected in 1808 by Cromek 
in his Reliques of Robert Burns. In both texts the letter closes with 
the song, “ O Robin shure in hairst.” This published portion, like 
most of the other texts of the much-maligned Cromek, is substan- 
tially correct. In the original, however, the song is followed by 
two paragraphs hitherto unprinted: 

I shall be in town in about four or five weeks, & I must again trouble 
you to find & secure for me a direction where to find Jenny Clow, for a 
main part of my busin[ess] in Edint is to settle that matter with her, & 
free her hand of the process.— 

I shall not be above two or three nights in town; but one of them I shall 
certainly devote to witness with how much esteem & affection I am, My 
dear Friend, yours— 

Rost Burns * 

It has always been taken for granted that Burns’s main business 
in Edinburgh in February, 1789, was final settlement of his pub- 
lishing accounts with William Creech. Now it appears that he had 
also a law-suit to deal with—probably Jenny had sued out the 
familiar writ in meditatione fugae—and his remark to Mrs. Dunlop 
that “I am here more unhappy than I ever before experienced in 
Edint” ® takes on new meaning. The reasons he alleged for his 
unhappiness, in this letter and a later one to Mrs. Dunlop, were 
his business with Creech, and the snobbishness of the gentry; a 
stronger reason was of course his estrangement from Clarinda; 
now we have the strongest reason of all. 

How Burns settled the case cannot be determined. A search of 
the Sheriff Clerk’s records for February, 1789, reveals no mention 
of his name, and lacking the legal documents we can fix no exact 
dates, though we can make a reasonable surmise. 

It is tempting, at first, to associate Jenny with the frantic letter 
to Richard Brown, 20 March, 1788, in which Burns says that 
“these eight days, I have been positively crazed.” *° However, the 


®*The letter is an ordinary quarto sheet of post. On the verso of the 
second leaf Ainslie is addressed in care of his kinsman, James Ainslie, 
bookseller; the postmark is January 8. There is a seal-hole in this leaf; 
a blank fragment is missing from the margin, and the folds are much 
worn. The mutilations, however, affect only one word of the text. 
® Letters, 1, 309. 1° Thid., p. 212. 
3 
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business matters there mentioned, coupled with the nervous strain 
of his double entanglement with Jean Armour and Clarinda, are 
enough to explain his agitation, and had Jenny sued out her writ 
before her lover left Edinburgh in March he would certainly have 
settled with her at once, for he had to be certified as free from debt 
before he could receive his Excise instructions. His remark to 
Ainslie on June 30 offers a more likely date: “I am vexed at that 
affair of the girl, but dare not enlarge on the subject until you send 
me your direction.” ** Doubtless he did enlarge on it, but a gap of 
three and a half months intervenes between this and the next 
surviving letter to Ainslie, itself a mere fragment postmarked 
October 18.7” 

It seems obvious, then, that Burns’s intimacy with Jenny Clow 
occurred in the winter of 1787-88, and probably during the latter 
part of his residence in Edinburgh, since a dislocated knee kept 
him housebound from December 8 until near the middle of Janu- 
ary. Wallace’s suggestion that May Cameron and Jenny were the 
same girl is clearly untenable, and Mrs. Carswell’s guess that 
Jenny’s son was born in November, 1788, is probably very near the 
truth.** It is also obvious that the suits of two servant-lasses for 
the support of illegitimate children were important sources of 
the exaggerated gossip about Burns’s later moral degradation which 
estranged Dugald Stewart and other former friends and patrons 
among the Edinburgh gentry.** It was always Burns’s ill luck 
that his sins should be proclaimed from the house-tops. Every 
lawyer about the old Parliament House who had ever heard Burns’s 
name would know that two girls had sued out writs against him, 
and from Parliament House the gossip would spread and grow in 
every corner of Edinburgh society. And finally, it is hardly 
fanciful to attribute Clarinda’s asperity in November, 1791, to 
chagrin at her discovery of the means whereby Sylvander had 
managed to keep his courtship on a more or less “ platonic” level. 


J. DELANcEY FERGUSON 
Western Reserve Uniwersity 





11 Ibid., p. 230. 

13 Thid., p. 266. 

18 Catherine Carswell: The Life of Robert Burns (New York, 1931), 295. 

14 Cf. The Anecdotes and Egotisms of Henry Mackenzie, ed. by H. W. 
Thompson (Oxford, 1927), 152. 
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HAZLITT’S ESTRANGEMENT FROM COLERIDGE AND 
WORDSWORTH 


In 1803, William Hazlitt paid a visit to Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge in the Lake Country, and while there executed portraits of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Hartley Coleridge, a boy of seven. 
This, indeed, was Hazlitt’s “principal business”;+ but there 
occurred an amatory escapade about which information is very 
meagre. Both Howe? and Hazlitt’s grandson * have sought to dis- 
entangle the story and to defend the honor of their hero, as well as 
to minimize the seriousness of Hazlitt’s actions. The fact remains 
that both Wordsworth and Coleridge have left records of Hazlitt’s 
misconduct and that Hazlitt’s later animosity and bitterness were 
in the face of a generous action on their part. Howe points out 
that the evidence offered by Wordsworth and Coleridge came twelve 
years after the action itself; * but in a letter written to Tom Wedg- 
wood in 1803, Coleridge gives a very unpleasant picture of Hazlitt. 
Although Coleridge does not refer to any specific action, he shows 
a very clear understanding of Hazlitt’s character. 





















William Hazlitt is a thinking, observant, original man, of great power 
as a Painter of Character Portraits, and far more in the manner of the 
Old Painters, than any living Artist, but the objects must be before him; 
he has no imaginative memory. So much for his Intellectuals. His man- 
ners are to 99 in 100 singularly repulsive—: brow-hanging, shoe-contem- 
plative, strange. Sharp seemed to like him; but Sharp saw him only for 
half an hour, and that walking—he is, I verily believe, kindly-natured—is 
very fond of, attentive to, and patient with, children; but he is jealous, 
gloomy, and of an irritable Pride—and addicted to women, as objects of 
sexual Indulgence.® 















The substance of Wordsworth’s charges appears in two places. 
In 1814, Wordsworth had written Charles Lamb an account of the 
subject; and Lamb, generous as always, replied humorously : 






The ’scapes of the Great God Pan, who appeared among your mountains 
some dozen years since, and his narrow chance of being submerged by the 






1P. P. Howe, The Life of Hazlitt (1922), 71. 
2 Ibid., 79. 

*W. C. Hazlitt, Memoirs of William Hazlitt (1867), 1, 105, 207, et passim. 

*P. P. Howe, op. cit., 79. 

* Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Including Certain 
Letters Republished from Original Sources, E. L. Griggs (1932), 1, 278-279. 
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swains, afforded me much pleasure. I can conceive the water nymphs pull- 
ing for him. He would have been another Hylas—W. Hylas.° 


The other record from Wordsworth is left by that indefatigable 
diarist, Crabb Robinson, who on June 15, 1815, makes the follow- 
ing entry in his journal: 

This [a discussion of Hazlitt’s malignant attack on Wordsworth in the 
Examiner] led to W’s mentioning the cause of his coolness towards H. 
It appears that H. when at Keswick narrowly escaped being ducked by the 
populace and probably being sent to prison for some gross attacks on 
women. ... The populace were incensed against him and pursued him, 
but he escaped to W. who took him into his house at midnight, gave him 
clothes and money (from 3 to 5 pounds). Since that time W. though he 
never refused to meet W. [sic] when by accident they came together did 
not choose that with his knowledge he should be invited. In consequence 
Lamb never asked H. when he was in town, which probably provoked H. and 
which Lamb himself disapproved of. But L. who needs very little indul- 
gence for himself is very indulgent towards others, and rather reproaches 
W. for being inveterate against H.” 


Only one of Coleridge’s accounts of the adventure and Hazlitt’s 
subsequent animosity has been hitherto published. It occurs in 
Gillman’s Life of Coleridge: ® 

The Fragment [Christabel] had not long been published before he 
[Coleridge] was informed, that an individual [Hazlitt] had been selected 
(who was in truth a great admirer of his writings; and whose very life 


had been saved through the exertions of Coleridge and Mr. Southey) to 
“cut up” Christabel in the Edinburgh Review. 


Hazlitt reviewed Coleridge’s little volume containing Christabel 
with incredible bitterness in both the Edinburgh Review and the 
Examiner.2 Nor was that enough. When Coleridge’s first Lay 
Sermon (The Statesman’s Manual) was advertised, Hazlitt 
reviewed it *° in advance, remarking that one could tell what any- 
thing by Coleridge would be as well before as after publication; 
and then when the Sermon appeared he proceeded to review it with 
painstaking bitterness. There can be little wonder that Coleridge 


* Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (1886), 1, 437. 

™P. P. Howe, op. cit., 80. 

® James Gillman, The Life of Coleridge (1838), 276-277. 

* Both these reviews have been attributed to Hazlitt by conjecture, but 
it is generally agreed that he wrote them. 

1° Cf. The Examiner, Sept. 8, 1816. 

11Cf. The Haaminer, Dec. 29, 1816. 
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was roused to attack Hazlitt in his letters, especially as the reviews 
were from the pen of one whom he considered as under obligations 
to him. Coleridge deserves credit, certainly, for confining his 
resentment to private letters instead of making a public attack, as 
Hazlitt would probably have done. Writing to Hugh J. Rose on 
September 17, 1816, Coleridge says: 


There has appeared a most brutal attack, as unprovoked as it is even 
to extravagance false, on me both as a man and an author, in the Examiner 
—written by a man named William Hazlitt, whom I befriended for several 
years with the most improvident kindness when he was utterly friendless— 
and whom Southey and myself at our own hazard saved from infamy and 
transportation in return for his having done his best by the most loath- 
some conduct (known to all the neighbourhood of Keswick and Grasmere 
but ourselves and the Wordsworths) to bring disgrace on our names and 
families. We should have been obliged, of course, to desist from our 
attempts to serve him, even if he had not been compelled to run away— 
but we never expressed any resentment, only avoided his name. Every 
one particular which he has put down he knows to be false. But what 
can one do? I could not condescend to give publicity to guilt and Baseness, 
the excess of which would perplex Belief while the Detail outraged Modesty. 
Better submit to the annoyance as the appropriate punishments of that weak 
good nature and that disposition to overvalue Talent, which put it in the 
power of such a Wretch to sign and seal all his other vices with ingratitude.** 


Nine months later, on June 5, 1817, Coleridge repeats his charges 
in a letter to the Rev. Francis Wrangham: 


For instance, the author of the Articles in the Edinburgh Review and 
the Examiner (W. Hazlitt) after efforts of friendship on my part which a 
brother could not have demanded—my House, Purse, Influence—and all 
this, tho’ his manners were dreadfully repulsive to me, because I was 
persuaded that he was a young man of great talent and utterly friendless— 
his very father and mother having despaired of him—after having baffled 
all these efforts at the very moment, when he had been put in the way of 
an honourable maintenance, by the most unmanly vices that almost 
threatened to communicate a portion of their infamy to my family and 
Southey’s and Wordsworth’s, in all of which he had been familiarized, and 
in mine and Southey’s domesticated—after having been snatched from an 
infamous punishment by Southey and myself (there were not less than 2 
or [sic] men on horses in search of him)—after having given him all the 
money I had in the world, and the very shoes off my feet to enable him 
to escape over the mountains)—and since that time never, either of us, 
injured him in the least degree—unless the quiet withdrawing from any 


*? Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, E. L. Griggs (1932), 
11, 178-179. 
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further connection with him (and this without any ostentation, or any 
mask of shyness when we accidentally met him) not merely or chiefly on 
account of his Keswick conduct, but from the continued depravity of his 
life—but why need I say more? This man Mr. Jeffrey has sought out, 
knowing all this, because the wretch is notorious for his avowed hatred to 
me and affected contempt of Southey. He has repeatedly boasted, that he 
wrote the very contrary of all he believed—because he was under heavy 
obligations, and therefore hated me. The praise or dispraise of Reviews 
or indeed of any one whom I do not personally love, is utterly indifferent 
to me, and always has been. But I cannot-be indifferent to starvation.** 


It will probably never be possible to ascertain just what Hazlitt’s 
misconduct was; but Hazlitt’s sensual weakness, as shown in Liber 
Amoris, leads one to assume that Coleridge and Wordsworth were 
not guilty of exaggeration. Hazlitt’s later attacks on the poets 
seem unjustifiable; but when one considers that Coleridge and 
Wordsworth probably expressed their moral disapprobation in 
unmistakable terms (as Crabb Robinson’s Diary implies) some 
excuse can be made for Hazlitt. To Wordsworth, whose fame was 
steadily increasing and whose economic independence was assured, 
the attacks can have caused little more than personal irritation ; 
but to Coleridge, whose works remained unsold on the hands of his 
booksellers and who was dependent on his friends for support, 
Hazlitt’s reviews meant a very severe handicap. It is deplorable 
that Hazlitt’s personal prejudice should have influenced the judg- 
ment of his contemporaries. 

EakL LEsLie Grices 

University of Michigan 





SOME UNPUBLISHED STANZAS BY DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI 


In the Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino, California, 
there is the final manuscript of Rossetti’s ballad, The King’s 
Tragedy, and a fragmentary manuscript of the latter part of 
the same poem. The first agrees except in minor details with the 
ballad as published, but the second contains five stanzas which were 
later suppressed by the author, and lacks the final stanza. The 


18 Tbid., m1, 196-197. 
1HM6095; dated February 20, 1881. 
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fragment, though without a date, is obviously an earlier working 
copy. Its value lies in what it shows of Rossetti’s severe self- 
criticism. He cast out stanzas of genuine interest and fair literary 
quality, apparently because they border upon the sentimental and 
lessen the fierce power that goes with the rapid succession of events. 
I quote from the latter part of the poem where Kate Barlass is 
relating the story of the Queen’s conduct after the death of the 
King ; the stanzas in italics are those which Rossetti finally omitted : 


And the Queen sat by him night and day, 
And oft she knelt in prayer, 

And wan and pale in the widow’s veil 
That shrouded her shining hair. 


And I had got good help of my hurt: 

And only to me some sign 

She made; and save the priests that were there, 
No face she would see but mine. 


And every morn and eve I brought 

To her arms her little son; 

And once she murmured under her breath,— 
“ My God! Must he mount a throne?” 


And she held his face to his father’s face, 
And wept and almost smiled 

To see again her dear dead king 

Reborn in her little child. 


And the month of March wore on apace; 
And now fresh couriers fared 

Still from the country of the Wild Scots 
With news of the traitors snared. 


And still as I told her day by day, 
Her pallor changed to sight, 

And the frost grew to a furnace flame 
That burnt her visage white. 


And evermore as I brought her word, 

She bent to her dead King James 

And in the cold ear with fire-drawn breath 
She spoke the traitors’ names. 


But when the name of Sir Robert Graeme 
Was the one she had to give, 


2 HM6096; undated. By the kind permission of Dr. Max Farrand, 
Director of research, I quote from the manuscript. 
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I ran to hold her up from the floor; 
For the froth was on her lips, and sore 
I feared that she could not live. 


Some sleep that night, for the first time yet, 
She took by her husband’s bier ; 

For till that night, for her vengeance’ sake, 
Like the beacon fire was her soul awake 
While the foemen still are near. 


And the month of March wore nigh to its end, 
And still was the death-pall spread; 

For she would not bury her slaughtered Lord 
Till his slayers all were dead. 


And now of their dooms dread tidings came, 

And of torments fierce and dire; 

And nought she spake,—she had ceased to speak,— 
But her eyes were a soul on fire. 


And now I had heard how the felon Graeme, 
With torments fiercely riven, 

Had cried at length: “If by this your deed 
To curse God’s name I am driven, 

I summon the Queen at the last dread day 
To answer that crime to Heaven!” 


Then I said, “ Grant death, for mercy’s sake!” 
She looked up once; and no more 

I spoke; For it made me chill at the heart 

To behold the face she wore. 


From this point onward the fragmentary manuscript agrees with 
the printed version except that it lacks the final stanza. 

Rossetti’s severity in judging his own work is shown again by 
the fact that he failed to republish in any of his volumes the 
following ballad, which appeared in the magazine Once a Week on 
January 14, 1860: 


A BORDER SONG 


To horse! For who would idly bide 
With a moon so round and clear? 
*Twill merrier be tonight to ride 
Than hungry-eyed sit here. 


“The board is bare,” my lady pleads, 
And shall we fast perforce? 

Never, while herd in England feeds, 
And Harden owns a horse. 


What though in our last border fray 
We lost a cousin brave? 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


As sound a sleep is his, I say, 
As comes to churchyard grave. 


Rather than toss on couch of pain, 
Sinking by slow degree, 
Who would not fall on starlit plain, 
Or ’neath the greenwood tree? 
The thrall of peace is all I fear; 
No battle doom I dread; 
There hath not died this many a year 
A chief of Scott in bed. 
To horse! and use to-night, my friends, 
The moonlight as you may, 
Till English valleys make amends 
For our poor cheer to-day. 

D. G. R. 


Rossetti’s authorship of this ballad is indicated only by the 
initials D. G. R. at the end, and I have found no allusion to the 
poem by anyone who wrote or spoke of Rossetti. But if the initials 
are insufficient evidence, it may be shown that the Rossettis had 
others connections with the magazine at that time. Only a few 
months earlier Christina had contributed two poems,* and Gabriel 
knew the magazine well in 1860. Ten months after A Border Song 


appeared in Once a Week, Rossetti wrote concerning the periodical 
to William Allingham, expressing his dislike of the contents, both 
literary and artistic; yet stating that he might seek employment 
at designing illustrations for the magazine.* 

Rossetti’s failure to republish the ballad may perhaps be 
accounted for by its lack of the dramatic force and condensation 
of incident and detail which, in general, make his other ballads 
great. How it escaped the affectionate care William Rossetti de- 
voted to the publication of his brother’s literary odds and ends is 
not easy to understand. 

M. L. Hows 


New Haven, Connecticut 





*The Round Tower at Jhansi appeared on Aug. 13, 1859, with the 
authoress’ name erroneously given as Caroline G. Rossetti; and Maude 
Clare appeared on Nov. 5, 1859. 

* Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, London, 1897, 
248. An unpublished portion of this letter, now in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York, shows that the illustrations which Gabriel ridiculed 
were by his old friend Holman Hunt. 
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EMERSON ON SWINBURNE: A SENSATIONAL 
INTERVIEW 


Of the literary attacks which Algernon Charles Swinburne made 
during a long career of controversy, perhaps the most notorious— 
many have thought the least excusable—was contained in a letter 
to Emerson. This letter has been much discussed, but the cir- 
cumstances prompting it have received little attention. 

Edmund Gosse* pointed out that the letter was provoked by a 
denunciatory interview. Gosse’s account of this interview is rather 
vague—pardonably so, since it was based only on a memory of an 
event more than forty years in the past; the nature of Emerson’s 
comments has, therefore, remained a mystery. After a long search 
I have succeeded in tracing the interview.? It appeared in Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper* for January 3, 1874. The pas- 
sage relating to Swinburne follows: 


He [Emerson] condemned Swinburne severely as a perfect leper and a 
mere sodomite, which criticism recalls Carlyle’s scathing description of 
that poet—as a man standing up to his neck in a cesspool, and adding 
to its contents. Morris, the author of “The Earthly Paradise,” is just 
the opposite of Swinburne, and will help to neutralize his bad influence on 
the public. 


According to Gosse, when Swinburne gave Emerson an oppor- 
tunity to explain that he had been misquoted, no explanation was 
offered. Determined not to let such an affront go unpunished, 
Swinburne then sent Emerson a letter of astonishing violence. 
A copy of it was sent also to George Powell,* the poet’s friend, who 
indiscreetly gave it to the New York Daily Tribune ® for publica- 
tion, probably with Swinburne’s approval. One sentence of the 
letter will be sufficient to indicate its tone: 


1 The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne (London, 1917), pp. 210-11. 

*A puzzling reference to a Mr. Leslie in an undated letter in Lord 
Brotherton’s library at Leeds supplied a clue. I owe the privilege of 
consulting the correspondence to the kindness of Mr. J. Alex Symington. 

8“ Emerson: A Literary Interview,” Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, January 3, 1874, p. 275. 

*Bonchurch Edition, xx, 451. 

®* See the New York Daily Tribune for February 25, 1874, p. 4. 
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A foul mouth is so ill matched with a white beard that I would gladly 
believe the newspaper scribes alone responsible for the bestial utterances 
which they declare to have dropped from a teacher whom such disciples 
as these exhibit, to our disgust and compassion, as performing on their 
obscene platform the last tricks of tongue now possible to a gap-toothed 
and hoary-headed ape, carried first into notice on the shoulder of Carlyle, 
and who now, in his dotage, spits and chatters from a dirtier perch of 
his own finding and fouling.* 


Emerson’s interview had not been noticed by the journals and 
newspapers of the day. For that reason Swinburne’s letter seemed 
unprovoked, and created a sensation. Among those reading it was 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, who thus expressed his indignation to 
Whittier : ’ 


Please tell Mr. Emerson that but one feeling of intense disgust has 
greeted the appearance of that infamous letter, South, no less than North. 
Was ever such mean arrogance, such maudlin impudence, such colossal 
conceit obtruded before, upon the public view? The miserable scamp! 
Why his name ought to be spelt Swine-burn! 


In his review of Essays and Studies* Henry James also repre- 
hended Swinburne’s denunciation. 
Did Emerson really make the remarks attributed to him? One 


*In A Study of Shakespeare (p. 159) Swinburne alludes to “an im- 
pudent and foul-mouthed Yankee philosophaster ” who had accused Landor 
of pestering him with Southey and had been rebuked by the old lion. In 
a letter to Paul Hamilton Hayne, published in the Boston Hvening 
Transcript, October 16, 1918, Swinburne says that Emerson had exposed 
himself as “a foul-minded and foul-mouthed old driveller,” yet acknowl- 
edges that one or two of Emerson’s poems have exceptional beauty. 

Possibly Swinburne’s reference to “‘ Eternal Cesspools’ over which the 
first of living humorists holds as it were for ever an everlasting nose” 
(A Study of Shakespeare, Bonchurch Edition, x1, 139) is a retort to 
Carlyle’s “scathing description.” Edward Dowden (see his Letters, 
p. 148) assumed that one of the poet’s comments was explained by a 
remark which Dowden heard in 1878. As M. Georges Lafourcade suggests 
(Swinburne: A Literary Biography [New York, 1932], p. 234), passages 
in Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade (1876) may 
have been prompted by resentment of Carlyle’s alleged abuse. 

™ Whittier Correspondence, ed. John Albree (Salem, Massachusetts, 1911), 
pp. 188-89. By 1875, however, Hayne was corresponding with Swinburne 
on most amicable terms and later published some verses in his honor. 

*The Nation, xxt (July 29, 1875), 73-74; reprinted in Views and 
Reviews (Boston, 1908), pp. 51-59. 
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can find little reason for doubting Gosse’s statement that Swin- 
burne’s letter asking Emerson to repudiate the interview was un- 
heeded. Moreover, the reference to Carlyle’s abuse may be due to 
Emerson, not merely to the reporter. Perhaps the denunciation 
of Swinburne was based partly upon current gossip—in this in- 
stance untrue, for the poet was, whatever his aberrations, not “a 
sodomite.” He was used to scurrilous attacks and was inclined 
to ignore them, particularly when they were anonymous; but on 
this occasion he was moved to make angry retort because of the 
outrageous nature of the charge and because his assailant was a 
noted man of letters, whom he had previously admired.*® 


Ciypr K. Hyprr 
The University of Kansas 





WASHINGTON IRVING, MATILDA HOFFMAN, AND 
EMILY FOSTER 


Students of Irving will recognize in the title the familiar names 
of two women to whom he is believed to have proposed mar- 


riage. Discussion still exists concerning their possible influences 
upon him, and since recently in the pages of this magazine 
the old question has arisen,’ I wish, prior to the appearance of 
my biography of Irving, to comment on these episodes, and to define 
my attitude toward the Irving-Hoffman-Foster problem. I desire, 


* Cf. Alexander Ireland’s In Memoriam, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Recollec- 
tions of His Visits to England (London, 1882, p. 109), where the author 
refers to the visit of an English writer to Emerson’s home a few years 
before: “ Mr. Emerson’s visitor records what Carlyle is reported to have 
said regarding a distinguished English poet of the fleshly school; but 
the pronunciamento is so scathing and unprintable that I dare not venture 
to give it currency.” 

*° Coulson Kernahan’s “Swinburne and Emerson, The Story of, and a 
Sequel to, an Ancient Enmity” (The National Review, April, 1929, pp. 
229-41) discusses Swinburne’s later opinion of Emerson. The literary 
relations of the two men are touched upon in René Galland’s “ Emerson, 
Swinburne et Meredith” (Revue Anglo-Américaine, October, 1928, pp. 
37-43). 

1See G. S. Hellman, review of Journal of Washington Irving, 1823-24, 
MLN., May, 1932. See also Journal of Washington Irving, 1823-24, xi, 
p- 3, n. 2. 
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without reviewing in detail all the accessible facts, merely to sum 
up my convictions regarding this problem, as I have expressed 
them in various places (Notes While Preparing Sketch Book, &c., 
1817; “Washington Irving and Matilda Hoffman,” Journal of 
Washington Irving, 1823-1824). 

By Matilda Hoffman’s death on April 26, 1809, Irving was 
deeply affected. It is demonstrable that eight years later (Note- 
book, 1817, Yale University Library) he wrote an invocation to 
her memory; that fourteen years afterwards (Manuscript, Dr. 
Roderick Terry, Newport) he wrote of her in a similar strain; 
and that in the same year (1823) he composed the confession 
concerning her influence upon him (Yale University Library). It 
is demonstrable, also, that parts of The Sketch Book were inspired 
by this experience. This is enough evidence to suggest that 
Matilda Hoffman exerted a significant influence upon Irving. 
This, using this evidence, I have said, but no more. I have never 
subscribed, as Mr. Hellman implies, to what he calls “the lovely 
Mathilda Hoffman theory advanced as explaining Irving’s life-long 
bachelorhood ” (p. 327). The events in Irving’s career do not 
support such a theory. On the other hand, the facts summarized 
above are indisputable. Irving’s love of Matilda Hoffman affected 
his life and work to the extent described. How much more or in 
what other ways this experience influenced him is unknown. 

But it is precisely this distinction between the demonstrable and 
the conjectural to which Mr. Hellman, in spite of his many services 
to students of Irving, is not always sensible, in his discussions of 
the relations of Irving and Emily Foster—in his biography of 
Irving, in his edition of the Journals, and in this review. I con- 
jecture, in agreement with Mr. Hellman, that Irving desired to 
marry Emily Foster, but I do not think this fact demonstrable. 
I repeat my statement (p. 3) of which Mr. Hellman disapproves: 
“Tt has been said Irving was a rejected and despondent suitor for 
the hand of Miss Emily Foster, but no conclusive evidence exists 
that this is so.” Mr. Hellman thinks that he has “ conclusive evi- 
dence ” for the two facts, that Irving proposed marriage to Emily 
Foster, and that he was deeply depressed by his rejection, even 
to the extent of influencing his writing. 

What is his “conclusive evidence” for these two facts? He 
adduces, first, the testimony of Flora Foster Dawson, the sister of 
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Emily Foster, as recorded in P. M. Irving’s biography, and as 
described by Mr. Hellman (p. 327). Mrs. Dawson, in an appendix 
to the London edition of this biography, made the two statements 
now under consideration. Her story of the friendship of Irving 
and her sister persuades any reader of Mrs. Dawson’s own con- 
victions in this matter. It is not, however, so certain that her 
word is final about the event itself. The following aspects of her 
testimony should be noted: Mrs. Dawson offers no written evidence 
whatever from Irving, from her sister, from her mother, or from 
any other person. We have only her own assertions. Were these 
wholly reliable? She appears to have been a lover of romantic 
anecdote and of publicity, a fact evident not only from the style 
of her narrative in the “Appendix,” but also from another book, 
Princes, Public Men, and Pretty Women: Episodes in Real Life 
(London, 1864). I myself do not consider Mrs. Dawson an im- 
pressive witness, because of her inability or unwillingness to submit 
evidence from others for her statements. In brief, though I think 
it probable that Irving proposed marriage to Emily Foster, I do 
not find on this point “conclusive evidence.” In regard to the 
effect of the episode upon Irving’s life and work, Mrs. Dawson 
appears even less qualified as a judge. In regard to this, I shall, 


because of lack of space, refer the reader to my remarks in the 
Journal (p. 3). 

But Mr. Hellman himself attaches less weight to Mrs. Dawson’s 
narrative, as “conclusive evidence,” than to his own deductions 
in connection with Irving manuscripts. I quote briefly from the 
second paragraph (p. 326) of his review, in which he repeats the 
evidence submitted previously by him as editor and biographer: 


The Dresden Journals . . . were first published in full in 1919 under the 
editorship of W. P. Trent and myself. A facsimile of one of the March 
pages was given, “showing . . . how lines were erased, presumably by 
Irving’s biographer in his desire to perpetuate the tradition of Irving’s 
exclusive devotion to his first love, Mathilda Hoffman. Still decipherable, 
however, are the words: ‘ Early part day triste—Emily delightful’ in the 
seventh line. We surmise that the rest of the deleted portion referred to 
Irving’s determination to put his fortune to the test, and that on March 
31 (which entry shows another deletion—this time probably of the word 
‘ depressed’) Irving asked Emily to become his wife, but without success.” 


Mr. Hellman thinks that P. M. Irving rubbed out the lines. Yet 
in the numerous journals and notebooks many passages are deleted. 
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How? By the effect of time on indistinct pencilling, by the fric- 
tion of pages, by Irving himself (there are instances of this), or 
by unknown causes? The last, I should say; I should not venture 
to say a particular passage was erased by a particular individual. 
Mr. Hellman surmises that P. M. Irving deleted the passage, and 
ascribes a motive for the deletion. Finally, he suggests the date 
on which Irving proposed marriage. All this is creditable as an 
ingenious interpretation, but it is, as Mr. Hellman says, a surmise. 
I do not see how it can be introduced as evidence apropos of 
Matilda Hoffman’s influence upon Irving. 

Furthermore, this surmise is unconvincing. For as “ conclusive 
evidence ” it is dependent upon the seventh line, which Mr. Hell- 
man reads: “ Early part day triste—Emily delightful ” whereas the 
line actually reads, if I trust my own judgment, and that of hand- 
writing experts: “Early part of day triste Evening delightful.” 
That is, Irving was merely describing, after a less cheerful morning, 
a pleasant evening. There follows a transcript of the entire passage : 


Friday 28th good Friday—morning 7 oclock hear the Mount of Olives 
perfor? by Beethoven performed in the Kreuz Kirch—Walk up the banks 
of the Elbe with Cochran—Dine at Mrs F-s rehearsal—pass the evening 
there—Emily reading Faust &c—Early part of day triste Evening delight- 
ful. (Manuscript, New York Public Library) 


Thus what Mr. Hellman says in his biography and edition of the 
Journals about the relations of Emily Foster and Irving is founded 
upon a misreading of the Irving Journals. (See also PMLA. 
September, 1931.) 

I might add much concerning facts and conjecture in the story 
of Irving and Emily Foster, as in that of Irving and Matilda 
Hoffman. I shall, however, conclude by quoting and commenting 
upon the last sentences in the fourth paragraph of the review. 
In July, 1824, Irving visited the Fosters in England. Mr. Hell- 
man says of Irving (p. 327): 


He arrives on July 6. The next morning he takes a long walk with 
Emily and her mother, his ally; and again in the afternoon. Subsequent 
to that, there is no walk with Emily, and she is never alone with him, 
When he leaves, it is Flora who gives him a parting gift. Is the surmise 
untenable that in England, as in Saxony, Emily is still unable to make up 
her mind to marry Washington Irving? But Irving has not given up hope. 


* This incomplete word, “ perfor” is crossed out in the manuscript. 
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On August 26, again at Paris, he writes to Emily. On August 27, he 
re-writes this letter. On August 29 he sends the letter to Emily. It takes 
three days before this famous author, this fluent letter-writer, is satisfied 
with his missive to the young girl some twenty years his junior! Is it 
difficult to conjecture the contents of so deeply pondered an epistle? 


Here, at least, conjecture is unnecessary, for the letter, dated Paris, 
August 23, 1825, was published in the Yale Review, for January, 
1926. The letter was written, it should be observed, in 1825, not in 
1824, as Mr. Hellman intimates, and it was rewritten on August 
28, not on August 2%. But the point is that it contains no word of 
love; it is a friendly letter discussing Irving’s attitude toward 
religion,—an echo of his experiences at Bedford (See Journal, 
July 6-15, 1824). 

The future may prove Mr. Hellman’s surmises right—but at 
present this letter, the entries in the Journal, and even Mrs. Daw- 
son’s narrative hardly stand as “conclusive evidence” for more 
than what has been long known, that Irving was fond of Emily 
Foster, and that he may have made her an offer of marriage. 


STaNntEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 
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Conrad Ferdinand Meyer: The Style and the Man. By ARTHUR 
BurKHARD. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 225. 


One takes this book in hand with the feeling of pleasant anticipa- 
tion that here we have to do with a work on Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer from an American scholar, who, unhampered by the preju- 
dices of German, French, and Swiss critics from the camps of 
the Kellerites and Meyerites, the pro-Meyerites and the anti- 
Meyerites, will take advantage of the opportunity to present an 
independent, unprejudiced, and objective portrait of the poet. But 
alas! one lays it aside with the regret that it belongs strictly in 
the tradition of its predecessors and represents, although from 
a new point of view, but a synthesis of earlier works upon the 
same subject. In that tradition Dr. Burkhard inclines most closely 
to the views of d'Harcourt and Baumgarten. One immediately 
becomes suspicious of the critical acumen of the former, so far as 
German literature is concerned, when he offers us such gems of 
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quotation as “sie schlang unter den letzten Baumen die zugehGri- 
gen Rappen um eine junge Ulme,” and “ welches sich gleichmissig 
durch das ganze Gedicht verbringt,” (quotations which cannot be 
set to the account of the French type-setter) ; and whose feeling 
for the rhythm of Hutten allows such a line as “ Dass meine Lauf- 
bahn nun eben recht beginnt.” The latter, mistaking clever apercus 
for criticism, has furnished us with a book which is chiefly notable 
for its contradictions, the same fact being frequently used to prove 
diametrically opposite statements. It must be acknowledged that 
Baumgarten’s book is a most inspiring one, but rather for the 
Widerspruchsgetst which it calls forth than for any constructive 
criticism. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer has, since the day of his first ap- 
pearance upon the German literary horizon, presented a problem 
which the Germans find almost impossible of solution. He has 
been unfortunate in his friends who find no blemish in him, and 
fortunate in his enemies who can discover nothing praiseworthy 
in his productions. An author whose sense of form is as highly 
developed as that of Meyer is such a rare phenomenon in literature 
that just that very sense of form must be considered a weakness 
because it is so un-Germanic. If, as Baumgarten asserts and Dr. 
Burkhard agrees, Meyer “litt an der Krankheit der Vollendung,” 
then one is compelled to cry out, “ Would that there were more 
German authors afflicted with the same disease!” Lack of a sense 
of form has ever been the prevailing literary weakness, content 
must replace form, and suspicion is immediately aroused when 
form is wedded to content. The production then becomes Kunst- 
poesie, Luxuspoesie. 

Since Baumgarten the view has been held that Meyer’s art can 
only be explained from his personality, the magnificence of the work 
must compensate for. the weakness of this personality. Shut off 
from close contact with the active world about him, the poet seeks 
to compensate for this lack of effective action in that world by 
fleeing to the world of the past, and because of his own drab exist- 
ence, he loves the atmosphere of strong characters, those who 
occupy a large space on the canvas of the world’s history, the great 
sinners, criminals, and martyrs. Why, however, have the critics 
never duly emphasized the discrepancy between Meyer’s heroes and 
heroines and the Renaissance world in which they have their being? 
It may be demonstrated that Meyer is not a poet of the Renaissance 
at all. Granted that his scenes are in such surroundings and con- 
temporaneous with that period of history, where are the Renais- 
sance characteristics in such individuals as Astorre, the weakling 
monk, the prey of his own unbridled passions, who in other garb 
might be our contemporary; or Pescara, the general with the soul 
of a poet, little comparable with his historical original, a spiritual 
brother of Thomas 4 Becket; or Angela, she of the delicate con- 

+ 
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science, who is so clearly out of place at the court of Ferrara? 
Meyer’s heroes and heroines are not heroic in character, but 
thoroughly permeated with their creator’s own being. Jenatsch and 
Stemma alone can be explained by any theory of compensation. 
His other heroes and heroines seem to have strayed by mistake into 
their Renaissance environment. What if the minor characters do 
more closely resemble the traditional conception of the Renaissance ; 
they but afford the setting; the author’s main interest is with those 
who are more in accordance with his own image. 

Dr. Burkhard has attempted to corroborate this earlier concep- 
tion of Meyer’s work by a study of his style, proceeding from the 
old dictum that the style is the man. With the details of his study 
we have no quarrel. With the conclusions drawn therefrom, how- 
ever, we can in no way agree. Nor do we comprehend how such 
conclusions can be drawn from the material presented. 

The work proper is preceded by an introduction of two parts: 
“ Aim, Method, Manner of Presentation,” and “The Struggle for 
Expression.” The conclusion is reached: 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer gives to his prose as well as to his verse an 
air of solemn dignity, urbane polish, aristocratic elegance. His art ap- 
pears (sic!) impressive because of its plastic objectivity, its classic re- 
straint, its monumental grandeur. One discovers in his German works 
the concreteness and precision which is of France, the symmetry and order 
which is of Rome, the formal beauty and flawless perfection which are 
customarily considered more characteristic of Southern than Northern art 


. . + he attained precision, plasticity, concentration, and nobility of ex- 
pression... 


Chapter two deals with “The Grand Style and Manner.” Here 
the author successfully and in admirable detail shows the laconic 
solemnity and monumental grandeur of effect of certain majestic 
combinations, the nobility of expression, the startling and tremen- 
dous effects, which on occasion approach the sublime, the magnifi- 
cent climaxes, the aristocratic elegance, and the majestic grandeur 
of Meyer’s style. But for Dr. Burkhard such characteristics of 
style belong to rhetorical poetry, and we are greeted as with a cold 
shower with the statement that Meyer’s art is so full of mannerisms 
and affectation that it appears grand rather than great. It would 
seem as if the author had caught himself proving more than he 
eared to prove, and then attempts to take back all he has said in 
the preceding pages. As a critic of Meyer he appears torn between 
an uncritical admiration and his critical conscience which forbids 
such admiration. Undeterred by this short aberration from his 
main line of presentation, in the remainder of the chapter he but 
adds proof to these outstanding elements of the poet’s style. The 
ambiguity of the concluding paragraph resembles that previously 
quoted : 


. . . we have observed Meyer’s careful selection of details, his almost 
fastidious choice of words through which he hoped (!) to gain nobility 
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of expression in his poetry and prose. We have also learned how .. . he 
tried (!) to attain tremendous compression, a concise, condensed, con- 
centrated, compact, pregnant style. 


Has not Dr. Burkhard already taken considerable pains to prove 
that Meyer was very successful in his attainment of these elements? 

In the third chapter, “ Concrete Forms and Moving Figures,” 
we find demonstrated that remarkable plasticity familiar to all 
readers of Meyer. Again we are told that Meyer attains both 
nobility and compression of style. The Gebdrdensprache is dis- 
cussed quite sympathetically except when the author finds himself 
rendering a too favorable verdict with regard to the matter discussed. 

So much for the presentation of material. In the concluding 
chapter the author presents his main theme that all these stylistic 
devices are merely products of a powerful urge for compensation. 
It would take more space than that at our disposal to prove in a 
satisfactory and eminently fair manner that the reviewer’s own 
conclusion “ non demonstratum est.” 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer will always offer some problematic 
features, but we shall never get any closer to a solution of the 
poet’s psyche by emphasizing unduly such a theory of compensa- 
tion. We are only willing to concede that the flight into the past 
was homogeneous with the poet’s character, but in any considera- 
tion of his work the fact must be taken into account that his heroes 
and heroines are bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. Who but 
a C. F. Meyer could have conceived his Thomas 4 Becket and his 
Pescara? We gain nothing by attempts to prove that here we 
have an author whose attitude toward his characters is objective, 
aloof, cold, passionateless, and lacking in emotion. As a writer of 
historical Novellen C. F. Meyer will always occupy his niche, albeit 
a disputed one, in the history of German literature, but as poet 
and artist he will always stand out as one of the most preéminent. 

One of the failings of Dr. Burkhard’s book, which he shares with 
other critics who have some special thesis to set forth with regard 
to Meyer, is a tendency toward inconsistency. Can he reconcile 
such statements as “It is extremely difficult . . . to discover traits 
of Meyer ...in most of his characters”; “the characters of 
Meyer’s stories, in all of whom there is a good deal of Meyer”; 
“the delicately adjusted characters of Meyer’s creation, who so 
much resembled him”; “He accordingly conceals rather than re- 
veals himself in the large majority of his characters, in whom it is 
difficult to discover traces of his personality . . . it is almost less 
difficult to find portrayal of his opposite than direct revelation of 
his own character”; “There is more expression of his personality 
in his work than at first appears?” Again, in agreement with 
Baumgarten, Dr. Burkhard believes that Meyer has “eine unziich- 
tige Phantasie.” With such an imagination we are nevertheless 
told that Meyer in chasteness of language resembles his character 
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Louis XIV, and is noteworthy for his restraint, only mentioning 
“ unseemly ” actions and then leaving them to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. The appraisal of Die Hochzeit des Ménchs is also variable 
in different connections. 

In conclusion, Dr. Burkhard has given us a book which must be 
taken into consideration in any study of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
and although we cannot agree with its conclusions and regret its 
indebtedness to the German, Swiss, and French tradition, it repre- 
sents a scholarly production which must be regarded with the re- 
spect it deserves. It is also to be regretted that he did not empha- 
size that trait in Meyer which in the reviewer’s opinion should 
never be omitted and cannot be brought out too strongly, namely, 
his heroic struggle against difficulties. How many authors, after 
being provided with enough of this world’s goods to live an easy 
but unproductive existence, would have undertaken the struggle 
which finally resulted in the art of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer? 
Meyer’s artist soul, however, was not to be denied its expression. 
Such a character as that portrayed in Dr. Burkhard’s book would 
never have survived such a combat. “ Armer Conrad! Warest du 
nur mit Gottfried in die Kneipe gegangen, um etwas benebelt 
deinen ‘schwankenden ’ Weg nach Hause zu finden! Dann hattest 
du einmal etwas Grosses geleistet! Dann warest du ein Charakter 
geworden! Nun aber!” All hail to the heroic struggle and attain- 
ment of Conrad Ferdinand! 


Rosert Bruce ROvULsSTon 
Johns Hopkins University 





Russian Heroic Poetry. By. N. K. CHapwick. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 
xv + 294. 


This collection of translations from the Russian heroic poetry of 
various periods is a most welcome addition to the small list of 
works in that important and attractive field. The book is excel- 
lently prepared and printed and it is invaluable for all those who 
are working in the field of Russian folk-epics and the general 
mediaeval romance, for there are many details that will strike the 
student as familiar to him from other and very different environ- 
ments. The volume is the more welcome, because the best previous 
work of similar character, Miss Isabel Hapgood’s Epic Songs of 
Russia, consists of paraphrases and dates from the period of the 
nature-myth, when the commentator saw in every song a reference 
to the sun and the thunder and the wind. 

The introduction and also the introductory notes to the different 
scngs are thoroughly sane and reliable. They give a well-balanced 
picture of the state of our studies in this field and they rightly fail 
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to stress some of the social and sociological theories that were in 
vogue in some Russian editions made even before the World War. 
It must be said, however, that the section dealing with the Early 
Heroes and the Cycles of Kiev and Novgorod is far and away the 
best part of the volume. We may feel the absence of one of the 
songs in which Marya the White Swan appears. One of these 
should have been included, for as the most definite and consistent 
foe of the Russian heroes whom she yet marries, she is a highly 
specialized figure. When we come to the songs of the later periods, 
more criticisms can be made of the volume. Mr. Chadwick mentions 
the local peculiarities of these songs (p. 26) and he has rightly 
printed the songs collected by Richard James in 1619. Yet the bal- 
lads of the Cycle of Ivan the Terrible are far more complex than 
the volume indicates. The ballads from Simbirsk are usually short 
and the bulk of the latter byliny which he cites come from this 
southeast group. ‘The versions from Archangel and to a lesser 
extent Olonets are much nearer to the Kiev Cycle and they give 
some really remarkable cases of contamination with the older 
tales but the author seems afraid to stress such unusual circum- 
stances (cf. p. 20). Such cases should have been illustrated by at 
least one example. It is also hardly likely (p. 21 ff.) that the 
loyalist tone of the later byliny was forced upon the singers in any 
way. During the reign of Peter the Great his opponents created 
a very rich literature of attack amid various types of folk songs. 
In some cases they used other patterns whereas the byliny remained 
in the old loyalist and tsarist pattern and so naturally became 
identified with the party of the Emperor. Besides this the epic 
songs, like the people, regularly accept the cruelty as well as the 
justice of Ivan the Terrible and they strikingly take his point of 
view, even when it is open to condemnation. 

Though there is still much to be done before we can really under- 
stand the entire history of the later historical songs of Russia and 
all of their connections with Western Europe and Asia, Mr. Chad- 
wick must be congratulated on bringing out this book which can 
be warmly recommended and which will be a real milestone in the 
understanding in America and England of Russian heroic poetry. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 





Yugoslav Popular Ballads, their origin and development. By 
Dracutin Susortié. Cambridge: University Press. 1932. Pp. 
xvi + 288. 


Dr. Subotié has given us in this volume a very interesting and 
suggestive series of studies on the popular poetry of the Yugoslavs, 
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a subject which has aroused a great deal of interest in Europe 
during the last century. He illustrates the volume with a number 
of selected poems and he gives an admirable summary of the his- 
torical and literary factors involved in the heroic songs. The de- 
velopment of the songs on the Serb defeat at Kosovo into one of 
the great cycles of epic poetry that is known to Europe is a striking 
phenomenon and so is the emergence of such personalities as 
Marko Kralyevié, where history seems almost to be denied by 
the legends. 

But the book is more important than as a mere history of the 
Yugoslav ballads. In order to make them fully intelligible and to 
give a detailed picture of their history, Dr. Subotié delves deeply 
into their relation with the Castilian romances and into the rela- 
tions between the Yugoslavs, especially the people of Dubrovnik- 
Ragusa, and the Spaniards in the Middle Ages. The material 
which he produces here will be a surprise to many careful students 
of the Middle Ages who have not devoted themselves to the tangled 
skeins of Balkan history. 

The second part of the book may be called comparisons and 
foreign history. In a very interesting chapter Dr. Subotié stresses 
the differences and the similarities between the Yugoslav poems 
and the English and Scottish popular ballads. Here in a few words 
we see the difference of civilizations. There is the difference in 
the réle of the mother who is far more trusted by her children 
than in the West. There is slight emphasis on romantic love among 
the Serbs, but in its place strong emphasis is laid on family 
solidarity, respect for elders, confidence between brothers and 
sisters, an acceptance of the normality of marriage, everything that 
goes to promote a sound and healthy family and clan feeling. 
Robin Hood too finds his parallels among some of the hajduk 
leaders of the Yugoslavs and so the comparison goes on. 

Finally Dr. Subotié¢ traces the history of these ballads in West- 
ern Europe. It is a tragic or a comic story and makes us almost 
horrified at the ease of intentional or unintentional deception by 
great men. It is a story of well-known writers who know little 
or nothing of Serbo-Croat, translating ostensibly, but really adapt- 
ing their translations from others that are little better. We even 
have the amazing episode of Prosper Mérimée writing his collection 
La Guzla in order to secure money to take a trip to Dalmatia and 
succeeding so well (in art, if not in finances) that the Russian 
poet Pushkin translated the hoax into Russian as bona fide Yugo- 
slav poems. The whole history of the claims and counter-claims 
here set down shows that that type of imagination which produced 
the mediaeval traveller’s tales or even Herodotus is not lacking 
when we come to the “ discovery ” of a new and still unexplored 
area of literature. 

We can be very grateful that we have in Dr. Subotié a serious and 
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competent Yugoslav scholar writing in English, and we can greet 
this book as a real contribution to not one but many fields of 
thought. It is invaluable for one interested in European popular 
poetry and in the history of European translations. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 





The Restoration Court Stage (1660-1702) with a Particular Ac- 
count of the Production of Calisto. By ELEANORE BosWELL. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. xviii+ 
370. $4.50. 


Miss Boswell’s study of the court stage during the reigns of 
Charles II and his immediate successors is heartily to be welcomed. 
While the results of her researches will not necessitate any funda- 
mental alteration in our conception of the general arrangements 
in Restoration theatres, her book provides us, in meticulous detail, 
with a mass of interesting and valuable evidence relating to the 
stage conditions, to the players and to the general attitude of the 
courtiers towards this their sumptuous and costly toy. 

The documents belonging to the Office of Works and to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department have been thoroughly searched 
and from what she has discovered there Miss Boswell has been 
enabled not only to correct a number of previous errors but to 
bring forward much that hitherto had remained unpublished. After 
a capably written general introduction, she deals first with the 
various court theatres of the late seventeenth century; this section 
is followed by an elaborate analysis of “ maintenance and produc- 
tion ”; then special attention is devoted to the lengthy preparations 
for Calisto, last of the court masques. Appendices, occupying 118 
pages, present excerpts from the Public Record Office documents, 
together with a very useful calendar of plays acted at court. 

Within the space of a short review it is, naturally, impossible 
adequately to indicate the wealth of material here gathered to- 
gether. The value of Miss Boswell’s study rests mainly in its 
exhaustive treatment of her subject, but in every chapter there is 
introduced matter that calls for special attention. She has, for 
example, discovered, among the Chatsworth drawings, the design 
made for the Hall Theatre proscenium (pp. 37-8); she demon- 
strates that the frontispiece to Ariane represents (however bad the 
execution) Drury Lane and not the Hall Theatre (pp. 111-2) ; she 
shows the correct dating of The Empress of Morocco (pp. 131-3) ; 
she proves that the payments to Mrs. Barry in the nineties were 
not personal gifts from royalty (p. 172). The entire section on 
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Calisto is filled with similar matter of importance. From the 
extraordinary array of warrants we are permitted to view, down to 
the smallest detail, the arrangements made for the production of 
this masque; so detailed, indeed, are these that Miss U. M. Ellis- 
Fermor has been enabled to make some charming sketches of at 
least three of the costumes described in the bills. 

There are, of course, many conclusions which might raise dis- 
cussion. It is, for instance, by no means certain that in the 
warrant which refers to “25 fo'. of roofing before the stage to set 
candles in” the word “roofing ” is a slip for “troughing.” Miss 
Boswell herself calls attention to the fact that this is “the only 
instance of candles being used for footlights instead of lamps.” 
Possibly these were not employed for footlights at all, and “ roof- 
ing” may be correct; as early as 1638 Sabbatini in his Practica 
di fabricar Scene e Machine ne’ Teatri had recommended the 
placing of a row of lights behind the “heavens.” If Miss Boswell 
is right in suggesting that the rectangles shown in Webb’s plan 
of the “ Mustapha” stage are intended for blocks of wings, is 
it not strange that the lines of the wings should not have been 
drawn (as in the Salmacida Spolia plan) and that Webb should 
have taken the trouble to mark out the precise depth? The exact 
measurement seems to imply that he intended the rectangles to 
be taken as either solid or fictionally solid blocks. Some general 
judgments, too, might be questioned, such as the affirmation that 
before the Civil Wars “ the stage was essentially a national institu- 
tion.” The theatre had been “ national ”, certainly, in Elizabeth’s 
days, but this statement seems to overlook the fact that from 1635 
to 1640 there was almost as much orientation towards the court 
as is to be found after 1660; or, at least, that the courtly atmos- 
phere of the Restoration period was definitely adumbrated during 
the reign of Charles I. 

A couple of other notes may be added here. Miss Boswell pre- 
sents a valuable and well-reasoned summary of the Cockpit-in- 
Court before 1642; her conjecture that the three Chatsworth draw- 
ings she mentions were made for this theatre seems fully justified, 
but is it necessary to assume that these were designs for the 
“original ” scenery there? I personally had been inclined to re- 
gard them as scenes painted for a later production at that house. 
Concerning the French and Italian players there is also an infor- 
mative section in her book. To this may be added the note that 
among Fiorilli’s troupe during 1675 were M. A. Romagnesi and his 
wife (Elisabetta Giulia della Chiesa), the latter of whom died in 
London, and that there is extant a very entertaining letter, dated 
February 17, 1679, written by G. A. Lolli (the Dottore of the com- 
pany) which refers to the straits in which the Italians found them- 
selves at court and to the generosity of the Duchess of York. 

This of Miss Boswell’s is a volume which must prove fascinating 
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to the student of theatrical history; it forms a notable contribu- 
tion to a subject which only lately has been receiving exact atten- 
tion. Miss Boswell is thoroughly to be congratulated on having 
completed well an arduous piece of research and on having pro- 
vided, in a skilful manner, such a clear picture of conditions in the 
Restoration court theatres. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
University of London 





Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play. By Crcit V. 
Deane. Oxford: University Press, 1931. Pp. vi + 235. 
$3.75. 


At a time when the necessity for careful re-examination of Eng- 
lish heroic drama is being keenly felt by many scholars, Mr. Deane 
has attempted to ascertain the influence of contemporary dramatic 
theory on the technique of the Restoration heroic dramatists. He 
begins by reviewing the sources of the English heroic plays, con- 
cluding that “no set of influences . . . outweighs another set by 
much.” He then partly accounts for the limitations of the genre 
with reference to theatrical conditions in the Restoration period. 
The volume is chiefly devoted to a survey of French and English 


- theory and practice regarding the conventions of the happy ending, 


the unities, violent action, bombast, rhyme and blank verse. In 
conclusion, a few somewhat arbitrarily selected plays by D’Avenant, 
Orrery, Dryden, and Lee are analyzed. One regrets that the list 
does not include Dryden’s last and finest rhymed heroic drama, 
Aureng-Zebe. 

Mr. Deane arrives at well-worn conclusions which no one is 
likely to dispute: that, in the main, the neo-classic rules of the 
drama “exercised a wholesome restraint on the heroic plays,” and 
that “the independent temper of the national drama” managed 
to survive in spite of partial conformity to limiting conventions. 
In the course of his investigation, Mr. Deane is able to furnish 
convincing evidence as to why Dryden was less restricted in regu- 
larizing Shakespeare in All for Love than (to adapt the author’s 
excellent phrase) in almost breaking the bounds of the heroic tradi- 
tion in the process of expressing himself within them in his rhymed 
heroic plays. A valuable by-product of Mr. Deane’s study is the 
light which he throws on “ the closeness of the affinity which existed 
between the heroic couplet and heroic sentiment.” Interesting, 
also, is his comparison of heroic drama to baroque architecture. 

In a long introductory chapter, Mr. Deane considers in an eclec- 
tic way the sources of heroic drama. He believes that Dryden was 
indirectly influenced by the Cartesian doctrine of the energy of the 
will; but he does not consider the probable influence on Dryden of 
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Marlowe’s supermen. Although he is of the opinion that the 
drama of Corneille was “almost the most potent force” among 
the shaping influences from which English heroic drama emerged, 
his comments on Corneille serve to emphasize the marked contrast 
between the spirit of Corneille’s serious drama and the spirit of 
Dryden’s. He rejects without analysis of the plays in question the 
theory that Dryden may have been influenced by the pre-Restora- 
tion Platonic plays that were popular in the decade which imme- 
diately preceded the closing of the theatres. One of these plays, 
Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicia, for a Restoration revival of which 
Dryden wrote a prologue, anticipates the dramatic pattern of 
Dryden’s heroic drama more definitely than any of the Elizabethan 
plays over which Mr. Deane lingers. It is true that Dryden’s 
heroic plays represent the triumphant careers of valorous heroes, 
whose heroism is of a “ robuster type ” than the heroism chronicled 
in pre-Restoration Platonic drama. It is equally true, although 
Mr. Deane is silent on this point, that Dryden’s plays record the 
vicissitudes of Platonic courtships, featuring romantic heroines, 
idealized within the bounds of “ practicable virtue,’ who disci- 
pline their quite fallible lovers by frowns or favors. 

Yielding to an academic temptation, Mr. Deane virtually main- 
tains that dramatic theory determined the character of the heroic 
play instead of reflecting and vindicating the practice of the 
dramatists themselves. Moreover, one is disposed to protest against 
the systematization of the persuasive but shifting theories of such 
a dramatist as Dryden. It is not surprising that Dryden proves 
“evasive.” It is difficult, indeed dangerous, to try to sum up the 
convictions of a man who rejoiced in both sides of an argument and 
who questioned the validity of final judgments. 

It is, of course, highly desirable to assemble in orderly fashion 
the critical theories concerning heroic drama, to compare French 
and English points of view, and to note variations in the manner 
in which English heroic dramatists followed or diverged from neo- 
classic standards. On the other hand, a good deal remains to be 
said about heroic drama after such tests have been applied. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Deane does not feel at liberty to overstep the 
bounds of his special problem, in order to evaluate a dramatic 
genre of which the unique literary qualities are more or less 
obscured in contemporary controversy. 


KATHLEEN M. LYNcH 
Mount Holyoke College 
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Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795. By C. H. Gray. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. vi-+ 333. 
$4.00. 


The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry. By R. W. Bascocx. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xv + 
307. $3.00. 


Through the work of Mr. Gray and Mr. Babcock, the student 
of dramatic theory and especially of Shakespeare criticism can 
find for the first time solid footing in eighteenth-century criticism. 
Mr. Gray’s study is a chronological survey of the theatrical criti- 
cism in periodicals during practically the whole century. The 
first two chapters, which carry the reader up to 1750, traverse a 
barren field, interesting chiefly as background. But the rest of 
the book gives increasingly richer, and richer materials for the 
study of theatrical vogues, the history of acting, and the progress 
of dramatic theory. Some of the references supplement those given 
by Mr. Babcock for Shakespeare studies in the eighteenth century. 

With so enormous a field, covered with such minute care, Mr. 
Gray could not proceed beyond the limits of critical bibliography. 
But Mr. Babcock concentrates on Shakespeare criticism during the 
years 1765-1800. In consequence, his book, though still largely 
bibliographical, has room for a considerable amount of interpreta- 
tive criticism. Though the field has been touched or even covered 
by various scholars before him, Mr. Babcock’s learning puts them 
all in the shade. His references to the background of his field 
alone are sufficient to furnish the materials for another valuable 
book on Shakespeare criticism from 1700 to 1765, which Mr. 
Babcock announces as his next subject. When this is accomplished, 
we shall have a critical supplement to the Shakespeare Allusion 
Book which will carry us up to the nineteenth century. It is to be 
hoped that we shall see also an anthology more extensive than those 
edited by Mr. Nichol Smith. In the character-studies, much of 
the criticism of the later eighteenth century should be more acces- 
sible to students; and in other types of criticism the eighteenth 
century has even more to offer, not so much because of the excel- 
lence of its critics—though some are excellent—as because of their 
point of view. Their criticism is specifically dramatic, not merely 
literary, and deals with structure, which the nineteenth-century 
critics generally ignored. They were independent of the Shake- 
speare idolatry which Mr. Babcock criticises, and if they were 
dominated by the idolatry of Aristotle and his false interpreters, 
at least that prejudice is one which we can now discount as no 
longer dangerous. And in that crisis of dramatic theory, the critics 
of the later eighteenth century necessarily retained an interest in 
general ideas regarding dramatic form, which we are now slowly 
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and painfully reviving. We should be able to read in their entirety 
not merely Morgann and Whately and Mackenzie, but Hanmer and 
Daniel Webb, with larger selections from Kames and Richardson 
and others who cannot be included in their whole work. 

Even now, however, any one who has access to the larger Shake- 
speare collections will find his way charted for him with laborious 
care by Mr. Babcock, who supplements the organization by sub- 
jects in his text with an extensive chronological bibliography. In 
the eighteenth century proper, little fault can be found with his 
work. It begins to weaken only when he enters the nineteenth 
century and endeavors to present evidence to prove that the nine- 
teenth-century critics were fully anticipeted by their predecessors 
in the late eighteenth century. The presentation of evidence in 
chapters XV-XVI is necessarily so condensed that it gives the im- 
pression of bad organization. And Mr. Babcock does not keep 
clear the distinction between the anticipation of a method and of 
an application of the method. An analysis of Hamlet’s character 
may be very new, even if the method of character-analyses is old. 
And finally Mr. Babcock talks sometimes of proof, when to my 
mind he has established only a probability—a very different thing. 
But these adverse criticisms touch only the latter part of the book, 
where the author is looking forward out of his own field. They 
should not be taken as seriously diminishing the value of one of the 
most useful tools for Shakespeare studies which has appeared in 
recent years. 

Tuomas M. Raysor 

University of Nebraska 





The Pepys Ballads. Edited by Hyper E. Rouuins. 8 vols., pp. 
xix + 273, ix'+ 257, xvii + 338, xv + 353, xvii + 336, xvi + 
352, xvili-++ 319, viii-++ 243. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929-32. Each, $3.50. 


There is a type of reviewer who shows his scholarly superiority 
by pointing out his author’s faults of treatment or by scrutinizing 
a book page by page for typographical slips or minor (sometimes 
very minor) verbal inaccuracies. He is a not unfamiliar figure in 
the columns of learned periodicals. Usually his remarks suggest 
that he could make a far better book, if he were treating the sub- 
ject, than that of which he writes. Reviewers of this type will 
find meager pickings when examining the reprints that appear, in 
surprisingly rapid succession, under the editorship of Professor 
Hyder E. Rollins. They are as faultlessly precise as human nature 
permits. The so-called “creative” or “corrective” reviewing— 
often needed in notices of scholarly work—lacks material on which 
te exercise itself, in his instance. The searcher after inaccuracies 
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who scans the volumes coming from this editor, with zeal to show 
his own competence as a critic, will fare ill at his favorite sport. 

The anthologies and broadside collections reprinted in the last 
dozen years by Professor Rollins make an imposing array when 
brought together. He issued Old English Ballads in 1920, A 
Pepysian Garland in 1922, Cavalier and Puritan in 1923, A Hand- 
ful of Pleasant Delights in 1924, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions in 1926, The Pack of Autolycus and The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices in 1927, Tottel’s Miscellany, in two volumes, 1928- 
1929, followed by The Phoenix Nest and A Poetical Rhapsody. 
And now, in the years 1929-1932, he has completed a reprint of the 
ballad collection of the celebrated diarist Samuel Pepys save for the 
pieces in this collection that have already been made accessible in 
A Pepysian Garland or elsewhere. Assuredly Dr. Rollins is a pro- 
lifie and tireless issuer of definitive reprints. 

A miscellaneous assortment of material appears in the pages of 
the seven volumes of the Pepys collection—Professor Rollins’ 
eighth volume is occupied by the index. The songs reprinted range 
in time from 1535 to 1702. The reproduction of their titles in 
blackletter, and occasionally of old woodcuts, helps to draw atten- 
tion to the individual pieces. There are hundreds of the songs, and 
they treat of historical events at home or in Ireland or on the 
continent, or they narrate the stories of crimes, disasters, and 
prodigies so liked by broadside balladists and their hearers. One 
can read in rollicking verse of social happenings, or turn to satires 
on contemporary foibles, drinking songs, or sentimental pieces. 
Pepys amassed no inconsiderable number of love songs in his 
immense collection, and a few here and there exhibit sweetness and 
charm. The shifting topics of the broadsides are treated sometimes 
with robust vulgarity, sometimes with surprising refinement. 
There is variety of matter enough for all readers, even the most 
jaded. 

In the pages of these handsomely printed volumes is the pulsat- 
ing life of Old London. There appear cheats and greenhorns, street- 
hawkers, murderers, drunkards, bawds, and highwaymen. There 
are ballads of gay city gentlemen, of doddering old men, of soldiers 
and of women disguised as soldiers, and there are innumerable 
laments of lovelorn swains and lasses. There are entertaining pic- 
tures of life, and dismaying pictures of human brutality, credulity, 
and greed. An accurate and vivid background is afforded by them 
for social and literary historians of the later sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. Here, indeed, in the background they create, 
lies the chief value for modern readers, of broadside reproductions. 

The publication in recent years of so many volumes of reprints 
points toward rising interest in sub-literary verse. Broadside 
songs used to be thought hardly worth preserving, certainly not 
worth making accessible in sumptuously printed form. Even new 
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editions of Shakespeare rarely draw more beautiful format than 
that given the Pepys broadsides by the Harvard University Press. 
Purists and classicists may not find anything valuable in such col- 
lections as those that interest Professor Rollins, but many students 
of history or of literary history now delight in their resurrection. 
They recreate vividly a past life, and they are an index, in their 
sub-literate way, of the forces affecting literature in the decades 
preceding their composition and at the time of their circulation. 

In this connection it may be appropriate to note the growing 
interest in American broadsides, following that now at full tide 
for the broadsides of the mother country. American books that are 
symptomatic of this tendency are Worthington C. Ford’s checklist 
of 1922, Broadsides, Ballads etc., Printed in Massachusetts 1639- 
1800, Oscar Wegelin’s Harly American Poetry, a compilation of 
the titles of volumes of verse and broadsides from 1650 to 1820, 
the second and augmented edition of which appeared in 1930, and 
Ola Winslow’s American Broadside Verse from Imprints of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, an anthology of broadside 
verse coming from the Yale University Press in 1930. 


LoutsE PounpD 
Uniwersity of Nebraska 





A Garland for John Donne, 1631-1931. Edited by THEODORE 
Spencer. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 


202. $2.50. 


It is a garland of many-colored posies that Mr. Spencer has 
woven for John Donne; let us first list in order this handful of 
pleasant delights. Eight essays in all; the first, by T. S. Eliot, is 
on “Donne in Our Time,” and the last, by the editor, on “ Donne 
and his Age.” One essay, and one only, restricts itself to a single 
work of Donne’s. This is “ Donne’s ‘ Paradoxes and Problems ’,” 
by Evelyn M. Simpson. One might rather have expected, perhaps, 
from Mrs. Simpson a discussion of Donne’s sermons, but this topic 
is well cared for in John Hayward’s “A Note on Donne the 
Preacher.” “Donne’s Relation to Philosophy” is considered by 
(and this would have been my own assignment of the topic) Mary 
Paton Ramsay. On the historico-biographico-factual level we have 
a careful and satisfying study by John Sparrow of “ The Date of 
Donne’s Travels.” Mario Praz has contributed “ Donne and the 
Poetry of his Time,” and George Williamson, “Donne and the 
Poetry of Today.” 

All of these disciples write clearly and justly of Donne; yet 
when all is said, he remains somewhat enigmatic. And this is 
well, for if too much were explained, we might well suspect the 
explanations. Donne was in truth the Hamlet of poets—an in- 
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structive parallel between the two men is drawn by Mr. Spencer— 
and not all of the contradictions in his character can be resolved. 
Happily the contributors to the present volume have not sought 
an artificial unity in nominal agreement. Miss Ramsay writes of 
Donne as of a philosopher; Mr. Williamson remarks that “ One may 
say that Donne’s emotion is commonly given ‘ conceptual ’ form, but 
not that he is a philosophical poet,” and Mr. Eliot declares (per- 
haps a little fantastically) that “in our time he might have been 
a very great company lawyer.” 

None of the writers here represented seems to aim especially at 
novelty, yet they say some new and striking things, and say them 
persuasively. Thus, Mr. Eliot makes a case for his statement 
that “ Donne ought always to be recognized as one of the few great 
reformers and preservers of the English language.” M. Praz draws 
such striking parallels between passages in Michelangelo and in 
Donne as to justify his assertion that in certain realms (“ for some 
things,” as Jonson said to Drummond) “ Donne is perhaps nearer 
to Michelangelo than to anybody else.” (But I can hardly agree 
with this writer that “Had Donne always written in the style of 
the Anniversaries, he would not rank much higher than Marino 
or Gongora,” or that “ Donne’s holy sonnets come next in interest 
after his songs.”) Mr. Williamson is strictly accurate in saying, 
“Contrary to many critics, I find in Donne a rather frugal store 
of images, and a definite economy in their use ”; when he lists the 
contemporary poets who seem to him closest to Donne, he is not 


always on such sure ground. 

Throughout the essays comprising this volume runs a vein of the 
best sort of appreciative criticism, a criticism founded on solid 
knowledge and level-headed reflection. It is such a book as all 
Donne lovers will appreciate, and as might gratify the poet’s 
ghost. 


Ben C. CLoucH 
Brown University 





L’Idée de Vart pour Vart dans la littérature anglaise pendant la 
période victorienne. By LovisE ROSENBLATT. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1931. Pp. 328. (Bibliothéque de la Révue de la Littéra- 
ture Comparée.) 


Miss Rosenblatt’s book is intended to do for English Literature 
in the nineteenth century what was done for the French in Albert 
Cassagne’s Théories de L’Art pour L’Art en France (Paris, 1906). 
But she has chosen to follow a different and, I believe, a less satis- 
factory method. M. Cassagne devotes only a brief space to a his- 
tory of the movement. He is primarily interested in what by con- 
trast may be called a philosophical interpretation of the phrase 
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“ art for art’s sake.” In the French manner, aided by the fact that 
in France different writers happened to represent different aspects 
of the term, he treats it principally by analyzing its several quali- 
ties, pessimism, snobism, exoticism, and so on. His preliminary 
generalization is that the movement began as a reaction to bour- 
geois industrialism, and that the War of 1870 put an end to it. 

Miss Rosenblatt, however, finds that the corresponding movement 
in England was only getting into its swing by 1870, and that it did 
not arise so much out of a direct opposition on the part of artists 
to industrialism as out of the nature of the Romantic Movement 
itself. She follows Miss Egan’s brief but important paper (Smith 
Studies in Modern Languages, July, 1921), and finds the theory 
explicit in the German transcendental philosophers, Kant and 
Schelling in particular, whose ideas through Coleridge were the 
most important intellectual influence upon English if not upon 
French Romanticism. Having assumed with great plausibility this 
origin for what only several decades later became generally known 
as “art for art’s sake,” she carefully distinguishes such art from 
both art with a sociological-utilitarian purpose and art with an 
evangelical-moralistic one. But she does not so precisely dis- 
tinguish its positive qualities. She gives the reader no more clarity 
than is found in the statement that a work of art exists for the 
satisfaction it directly affords as a novel form of experience. But 
the term needs to be associated with its successors as well as its 
predecessors in esthetic history. To clarify the definition, we ought 
to know whether the term is to be related to Croce’s theory of ex- 
pression or Mr. Bell’s “ significant form.” 

And so, having left her definition vague, Miss Rosenblatt, 
unlike M. Cassagne, naturally chooses a dominating arrangement 
that is historical. She finds that after 1860 the native Romantic 
influence was supplemented by that of contemporary French 
writers. But it is doubtful if she emphasizes enough not merely 
the absence of French influence before this date, but the positive 
hostility towards it in the native art, which became surprisingly 
insular after the heyday of Romanticism. She does not, in other 
words, stress Rossetti’s hostility to Flaubert as an immoral writer, 
which arose from a confusion in him that did not exist in Keats or 
Coleridge between the art for art’s sake point of view and the 
evangelical-moralistic. Similarly, I do not think Miss Rosenblatt 
clearly enough distinguishes the confusion in Swinburne between 
the art for art’s sake viewpoint and the sociological-utilitarian, 
which is shown by his adoration of Hugo, who was essentially not 
a French art for art’s sake writer. The fact seems to be that one 
has to wait for Whistler and Wilde before one discovers an attitude 
as uncompromisingly esthetic as that of Coleridge or Keats. Miss 
Rosenblatt does not deny this interim of Victorian compromise, 
but she fails to give it the emphasis it deserves. 
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Doubtless Miss Rosenblatt is right in stressing the looseness with 
which the term was used in the criticism and illustrated in the 
art of nineteenth century England. But it is a pity that she 
falls a victim to it. For with this absence of precision as an 
excuse, she gives up the attempt of M. Cassagne to discriminate like 
a philosopher, and, under the guise of a literary historian, virtually 
writes a series of critical essays on a certain group of English men 
of letters. After her chapter of general definition and a second 
devoted to the esthetics of Romanticism, in which the portion 
devoted to Coleridge is inadequate and that on Keats quite the 
most brilliant part of her volume, Miss Rosenblatt abandons the 
attempt to clarify the meaning of her term by using works of art 
as illustration, and instead turns to the broader subject of evaluat- 
ing the total output of a series of writers among whom Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Pater, Stevenson, Whistler and Wilde are conspicuous. 
But, though she has read an extraordinary amount, her book is not 
valuable as literary history. After her preliminary discussion of 
the first users of the term, she has discovered no new factual ma- 
terial; and she has not given new form to the old. Nor is her 
book a treatise upon a particular esthetic problem, since after her 
engagement with Miss Egan, she becomes summary in her refer- 
ence to esthetic principles. But there is nevertheless too much 
literary history for her chapters upon individual authors to be 
impressive as literary criticism. She does not leave herself room 
enough to develop a convincing critical analysis. She has passed 
into the realm of opinion where, hampered by her confusion of 
aims, she has not succeeded in saying anything impressive. I find 
the chapter on Swinburne a welcome reminder of his lapse into con- 
servatism in his later life. But the definition of Pater as an 
esthetic mystic seems to me to apply rather to Rossetti, and as 
applied to Pater, to reflect that very vagueness of meaning which 
Miss Rosenblatt has found altogether too characteristic of the art 
for art’s sake movement in England. I had rather she had chosen 
to illustrate Pater’s own lapses into what seems to me vagueness 
rather than mysticism by a detailed analysis of the difference be- 
tween his search for “le mot juste” and Flaubert’s, which should 
have been the pivotal point of her chapter instead of a passing 
allusion. But one condones much out of pleasure at discovering 
an English scholar who combines with a conscientious accumula- 
tion of fact a recognition of the importance of esthetic values. 


EDWIN BErry BurGuM 
Washington Square College, 


New York University 
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Milton’s Editors and Commentators from Patrick Hume to Henry 
John Todd (1695-1801). By Ants Oras. University of 
Tartu (Dorpat), Esthonia, 1931. Pp. 381. 


One of the aspects of the great Milton vogue in the eighteenth 
century, the enormous development of commentary on the poet’s 
works, had as yet received little attention. Mr. Ants Oras has traced 
. its evolution from the appearance of Patrick Hume’s Annotations 
on Milton’s Paradise Lost to the Variorum Edition of Todd in 
1801. With great industry and care he has sifted the material and 
in spite of its miscellaneous character he has succeeded in pre- 
senting a clear exposition of the rise and growth of Milton scholar- 
ship. This growth runs parallel with the dissolution of the neo- 
classic creed ; it is therefore natural that Milton annotation reflects 
two entirely different ways of approach which manifest themselves 
in the treatment of the text and in the discussions of the main 
characteristics of Milton’s language, style, and versification. On 
one hand we find extreme dogmatism, exemplified in Bentley, and 
to a less degree in Patrick Hume and Newton, on the other hand 
a type of criticism, less shackled by preconceived standards and 
aiming at a genuine understanding and interpretation of the poet’s 
artistic qualities. The chief representative of the latter attitude 
is Thomas Warton in his edition of the minor poems (1785), but 
his method had already been foreshadowed in Zachary Pearce’s 
reply to Bentley and in Thyer’s and Warburton’s contributions to 
Newton’s edition. Mr. Oras’s book is instructive for two reasons: it 
supplies additional evidence of the deep admiration Milton’s poetry 
inspired, even in the early years of the century, and at the same 
time it clearly illustrates the limitations to which all the critics of 
the period were subject: the strong ethical bent, the want of his- 
torical perspective and historical tolerance, the inability to appre- 
ciate romance, and others. 

I have one or two objections. Mr. Oras sees a certain inconsis- 
tency between Richardson’s definition of poetry as Ornament, and 
his assertion that its end is “ to please and enrich the Imagination.” 
To me it seems that this editor’s opinion is in complete accordance 
with the prevailing conception of art: the function of the imagi- 
nation continued to be looked upon as a mere means of adornment 
to which Hobbes had degraded it. (Cf. Pope’s line: “ True wit is 
Nature to advantage dress’d.”) Nor do I agree with Mr. Oras’s 
high opinion of Warburton, who is represented by him as “ one of 
the subtlest commentators on Milton in the whole century,” and 
“an extreme advocate of imagination and originality.” Warbur- 
ton’s notes on Pope’s Essay on Criticism leave no doubt that he 
allows the imaginative faculty the same narrow sphere as had been 
done by Hobbes and Locke, and from one of his letters to Hurd 
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we know that he called Young “the finest writer of nonsense” 
because he did not know that “original composition consisted in 
the manner.” Moreover in another letter to the same correspondent 
he expresses his satisfaction at the appearance of Lauder’s essay, 
because “it is likely enough to mortify all the silly admirers of 
Milton, who deserve to be laughed at.” 

But these objections, and perhaps a few others that might be 
raised against the author’s remarks on the theory of imitation of 
nature (pp. 142, 143), do not detract materially from the value of 
Mr. Oras’s study, which makes an important contribution to the 
history of Milton’s influence in the eighteenth century. Its use- 
fulness is enhanced by the addition of an index of more than twenty 
pages. 

A. BosKER 

Groningen, Holland 





BRIEF MENTION 





Medium Aevum, vol. 1, May, 1932, No. 1. Published for the 
Society for the Study of Mediaeval Languages and Literature by 
BasiIL BLACKWELL. Oxford. Pp. iv + 80. 6s. This new periodical 
is to appear three times a year. It differs from the American 
journal Speculum in that it is limited to philological and lin- 
guistic studies. The first number consists of an editorial, five 
articles and eight reviews. From the contents of the number, it 
would seem that Medium Aevum will be concerned chiefly with the 
vernaculars of the Middle Ages, rather than with mediaeval Latin. 
We welcome the new journal, which, if one may judge by its first 
number, will maintain a high standard, and we wish for it every 
success. K. M. 





Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. XIII 
(1931). Pp. 332. The present volume is made up of 11 studies 
in the mediaeval and modern fields; no linguistic studies are in- 
cluded. The broad sense in which the anonymous editors take 
the term philology is sufficiently indicated by the inclusion of an 
elaborate and informing treatise on Shrove Tuesday football. This 
breadth of interpretation is traditional at Harvard, it is true, but 
the editors none the less are to be commended for maintaining it 
in the face of a persistent effort in many quarters to turn philology 
into a synonym for linguistics. The volume as a whole lives up to 
the high reputation of its series, recently revived greatly to the 
profit of American scholarship. K. M. 
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Tara: A Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland. By R. A. S&S. 
Macauister. New York, 1931. Pp. 208. $3.00. This authori- 
tative monograph begins with an elaborate and detailed account, 
historical and descriptive, of the site of Tara (pp. 1-81) ; 16 maps, 
plans and photographs serve to visualize the explanations given in 
the text. The remaining five chapters deal respectively with the 
beginning, the gods, the kings, the assemblies and the ending of 
Tara. The whole is presented in a flowing and eminently readable 
narrative, attractive to lay and learned alike. The book may 
safely be recommended to anyone interested in the history of 
ancient Ireland. K. M. 





The Romance of Tristram and Ysolt. By THoMAs oF BRITAIN. 
Translated ... by R. S. Loomis. Revised edition. New York, 1931. 
Pp. xxviii + 294. $1.50. The revision of the 1923 edition is most 
marked in the introduction, which has been almost completely 
rewritten. A number of minor changes have also been made in 
the translation itself. The volume in its present form remains a 
popular rather than a learned work, but it may be used with profit 
in survey courses in medieval literature. K. M. 





Beowulfstudien (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 74). Von 


JOHANNES Hoops. Heidelberg, 1932. Pp. viii+ 140. RM 7.50. 
This important volume deserves an extended notice, but since it is 
of an exegetical character one’s comments would have to take the 
form of discussion of details, a method of procedure which limita- 
tions of space here forbid. Let it suffice to say, then, that every 
Beowulfian ought to own a copy of this useful and illuminating 
book. K. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BENJAMIN ALLEN. Although Benjamin Allen, 1789-1829, has received 
notice as an American poet of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
he has been overlooked as a writer of prose fiction. There are in the 
Library of Congress the title pages of three unrecorded works by Allen: 
The Parents’ Counsellor or Dangerous Moroseness, Philadelphia, 1825; 
General Stevens or The Fancy Dress Ball, Philadelphia, 1828; and Living 
Manners or The Secret of Happiness, Philadelphia, 1828. The first of these 
is certainly prose fiction (there is a copy of the book in the Library of 
Congress) and the others very probably are. However General Stevens 
and Living Manners are not listed in the union catalogue at the Library 
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of Congress, which records the rare books in various American libraries. 
I shall be grateful if readers of MLN. will ascertain whether these books 
are in the libraries of their respective institutions, and communicate 
their findings. 


BRANCH SPALDING 
The Johns Hopkins University 





VALENTINE AND ORSON. I am most grateful to Mr. A. H. Krappe for 
his extended notice of my Valentine and Orson in MLN., xtvu, 493 ff. 
I regret only that we do not see eye to eye on all questions. The folklore 
material presented by Mr. Krappe is similar to, and I think nearly all 
identical with, that collected by Mr. J. Rendel Harris, in the writings to 
which both Mr. Krappe and I have made reference. Mr. Krappe notes 
that I reject Mr. Harris’ derivation of Valentine and Orson directly from 
“an ancient twin-tale,” but omits to tell why. May I quote from my 
book, page 99? “It is possible, of course, as Mr. Harris supposes, that 
there existed an ancient tale of exposed, beast-suckled, contrasted, and 
quarreling twins, of which our author made use; only, we have no proof 
of the existence of such a tale in any medieval form.” Confronted by a 
late romance—Valentin und Namelos—obviously (as Mr. Krappe admits) 
a compilation from diverse sources, I preferred to find the source of the 
main story in a folk-tale recorded in Europe as early as 1550 (centuries 
earlier in Asia), and to regard those portions of it having to do with the 
contrast and separation of the brothers as a natural development from a 
widespread and extant body of medieval story, as set forth in the pages 
following—a body of story represented by the Eustace legend, La Belle 
Helene, Octavian, Parzival, Maugis d’Aigremont, Merlin, Generides, and 
Tristan de Nanteuil. If now, as Mr. Krappe thinks, Valentin und 
Namelos rests upon “ universal superstitions,” what of these other stories? 
Was each of them independent of all the others, and have they no con- 
nection but the common basis of superstition? Is it not more reasonable 
to derive a late romance from a romantic tradition represented in extant 
earlier romances, than to derive it from superstitions whose existence we 
infer from Greek myths and modern folk-tales? If so, one more tale 
from the North American Indians, or a dozen more, cannot alter the case. 
In such a matter one can only balance probabilities, but if I remain of 
the same opinion, I trust it is no treason, either to the revered names of 
Tylor and Frazer or to the laws of common sense. 

ArTHuR DICKSON 

College of the City of New York 





BEOWULF AND THE ADNEID. In answer to Mr. Jones’ review (MUIN., 
April, 1932) of my “Comparative Study of Beowulf and the Zneid,” I 
wish to make two comments upon his almost unexceptionable report. Mr. 
Jones remarks in paragraph three, “In discussing the medieval Vergil, 
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for example, he should have leaned more heavily on Comparetti, perhaps 
less on Zappert.”—I believe most readers of Comparetti’s Vergil in the 
Middle Ages will recall that the author devotes comparatively little space 
to the discussion of Vergil’s early popularity in Britain. All that he 
did offer on this head was of course quite pertinent to my problem, and I 
was glad to refer to his study as often as occasion permitted. It may 
here be remarked that Comparetti is not to be accepted without reservation, 
as will appear to anyone investigating the reliability of his comments 
upon a MS of Vergil made by Alcuin (or under his direction), which is 
said to be at the library of Berne. I have made two visits to the city 
in an effort to discover the MS, which would be a very significant link be- 
tween Vergil and the English scholar. A letter (dated August 7, 1930) from 
the head-librarian of the Stadt-Bibliothek finally informed me thus: “ Die 
Berner Stadthibliothek besitzt keine Virgil-Handschrift, die auf Alkuin 
zuriickgeht. Comparetti muss sich irren; jedenfalls findet sich in den 
Analecten C. W. Miillers keine derartige Angabe.” Sandys in his History 
of Classical Scholarship (page 476) repeats in good faith this statement 
from Comparetti about the Alcuin manuscript. Zappert, one of the 
earliest scholars to interest himself in the question of Vergil’s influence in 
the Middle Ages, I referred to sparingly; but I have found no reason to 
believe that his statements have been greatly discounted by later investi- 
gation. Finally, I regret that my comment on Bede’s activity in bringing 
books into England gave the impression that he journeyed abroad to get 
them. Browne, from whose Venerable Bede (page 7) I quote, remarks on 
page 9 that Bede travelled but little, almost certainly not out of England. 
Mr. Jones’ other remarks I accept with due thankfulness and remain his 
debtor for further bibliographical pointers. 
Tom Burns HABER 
Ohio State University 





M. JacqQures-HENRY BORNECQUE, FILS DU PROFESSEUR BORNECQUE, 
préparant actuellement une thése sur Alphonse DAUDET, sa vie et son 
cuvre, serait particuliérement obligé 4 ceux de nos lecteurs possédant des 
documents (autographes, lettres, portraits, souvenirs de tout genre)— 
et qui accepteraient de lui faire confiance—de bien vouloir l’en avertir: 
Rue de Vaugirard, 164, Paris (15e). 





La Socréré pes AMIS DU PRINCE DE LIGNE is preparing to publish his 
correspondence and requests that photostatic copies of any letters in the 
possession of readers of MLN. or of institutions with which they may be 
connected be sent to Félicien Leuridant, Palais des Académies, Brussels. 
M. Leuridant writes that he will be glad to defray the expense incurred. 
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letterari educativi e patriottici inediti 0 
sparsi e memorie su la vita e le opere di lei, 
con note e proemio di G. Guidetti. Reggw 
d@’Emilia: Tip. edit. Guidetti, 1932. 376 pp. 
(Collezione storico-letteraria. ) 

Gallo, U.—Nievo, con inediti e un ritratto. 
Genova: “ Emiliano degli Orfini,” 1932. 43 

L. 18. 


Giuliotti, D.—Tizzi e fiamme. Firenze: 
A. Vallecchi, 1932. 240 pp. L. 7. 
Goldoni, Carlo.—La locandiera. Con note 


e illustrazioni storico-estetiche di F. Rizzi. 
Catania: Studio edit. Moderno, 1931. 126 
pp. L. 4. (Classici italiani commentati, 
no. 1.) a 

—— Opere complete edite dal Municipio 
di Venezia nel II° centenario della nascita. 
Volume XXIX: Drammi giocosi per musica. 
TomolIV. Venezia: Municipio, 1930. 619 pp. 
: Teatro scelto con introduzione e com- 
menti ed ampi estratti dalle Memorie nuova- 
mente tradotte a cura di G. Rossi. Vol. Il 





Milano-Appiano Gentile: F. Vallardi, 1931. 
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450 pp. L. 18. (Biblioteca di classici ita- Prati, A.—I vocabolari delle parlate ita- 
liani tradotti. ) liane. Bibliografia. Roma: Tip. A. Capo- 

Grossi, Tommaso.—Marco Visconti. Storia | mera ¢ fllo, 1931. 68 pp. 
del trecento cavata dalle cronache di quel Ragonese, G.— Giovanni Verga. Studio 
tempo, nuovamente pubblicata a cura di E. | critico. Roma: P. Maglione, 1931. 157 pp. 


Torino: Casa edit. A. B. 
(Collana “ Re- 


Robecchi-Brivio. 
¢., 1932. 507 pp. L. 8. 
surgo,” no. 1.) 

Guicciardini, Francesco.—Dialogo e discorsi 
del reggimento di Firenze. A cura di R. 
Palmarocchi. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1932. 
374 pp. L. 30. (Scrittori d’Italia, no. 140.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo.—Poesie e prose scelte, 
con introduzione e commento di P. L. Che- 
lotti, per le scuole medie superiori. Milano: 
Soc. edit. “ Unitas,” 1931. 168 pp. L. 8. 

Lopez, Sabatino.—Cronache teatrali 1929. 
Milano: F.lli Treves, 1931. 251 pp. L. 15. 

Lucani, G. T.—Un poeta corso dell’otto- 
cento, a cura di U. Biscottini. Livorno: R. 
Giusti, 1931. 30 pp. L. 5. (Collana rara, 
no. 2.) 

Mannucci, L., e Bonifacio, G.—Poeti e 
prosatori italiani. Letture con commento 
storico-filologico-estetico di —. Volume se- 
condo, parte prima. I] Cinquecento. Li- 
vorno: R. Giusti, 1931. 380 pp. L. 17. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe.—Epistolario. Vol. 
XXXV. Imola: Tip. P. Galeati, 1931. vi 
+407 pp. (Edizione nazionale degli scritti 
di Giuseppe Mazzini; scritti editi ed ine- 
diti, vol. LX.) 

Medici, L., e Maggi, G. A—Carlo Maria 
Maggi, poeta meneghino. Pubblicazione per 
il terzo centenario della nascita. Milano: 
“La Famiglia Meneghina,” 1930. 353 pp. 
L. 20. (I libri della Famiglia Meneghina, 
no. 16-17.) 

Meozzi, A——Azione e diffusione della lette- 
ratura italiana in Europa (sec. XV-XVII). 
Opera premiata dalla Societa reale di Napoli. 
Pisa: Vallerini, 1932. xxxi + 302 pp. L. 20. 

Noberasco, F.—Alcune lettere inedite di 
Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi. Savona: 
Tip. Savonese, 1931. 15 pp. 


Orrei, E. — Giordano Bruno e la sua 
dottrina. Milano: Casa edit. L. F. Cogliati, 
1931. 240 pp. L. 12. 


Parini, Giuseppe.—II Giorno e le odi. Con 


refazione e commento di G. Sborselli. Per 
e scuole medie superiori. Milano: Soc. 
edit. “ Unitas,” 1931. 174 pp. L. 8. 


Podenzani, N—Toga e musa meneghina. 
Figure e tipi del foro milanese. Milano: 
— edit. “ Ambrosiana,” 1931. 181 pp. 
Polo, Marco.—Il libro di Messer — citta- 
dino di Venezia, detto Milione dove si raccon- 
tano le meraviglie del mondo; ricostruito 
criticamente e per la prima volta integral- 
mente tradotto in lingua italiana da L. F. 
Benedetto. Milano-Roma: Treves-Treccani- 
Tumminelli, 1932. xxiv +456 pp. L. 40. 





xix 


L. 10. 


Rossetti, Gabriele-—Opere inedite e rare. 
Poesie inedite e rare tratte dagli autografi, 
a cura di D. Ciampoli. Vol. II: La lira 


popolare: tomo II. Poesie politiche e 
patriottiche: tomo I. Vasto: G. Guzzetti, 
1931. vii + 442 pp. 


Rossi, V.—Il canto XXVIII dell’Inferno 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 36 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis. ) 

Sassetti, Filippo.— Lettere scelte. Con 
introduzione e note di G. Raya. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1932. 186 pp. L. 3. (Collana di 
cultura classica. ) 

Scarfoglio, Edoardo.—Le pid belle pagine 
scelte da A. Consiglio. Milano-Roma: Treves- 
Treccani-Tumminelli, 1932. xi-+ 307 pp. 
(Le pid belle pagine degli scrittori italiani, 
56.) 

Settimelli, E. — Gli odf e gli amori. 
Roma: Casa edit. “ Pinciana,” 1928. 212 pp. 
L. 15. 

Solingo, Durantino.—Stanze in narratione 
di gli gran fatti della guerra di Malta. 
Poemetto popolare. A cura di G. Cala- 
britto. Valletta: The Empire Press, 1931. 
Pp. 91-177. (Archivum Melitense: journal 
of the Malta Historical and Scientific Society, 
July, 1931.) 

Sorbelli, A. — Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche d’Italia. XLIV. Salo. 
Castiglione fiorentino. XLV. Pesaro. XLVI. 


Udine. Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 1930-31. 
4to., 3 vols., 277, 374, 340 pp. L. 80 each 
volume. 


Speranzini, G.—Orientamenti e lettere ita- 
liane del novecento. Bologna: “ Iniziative 
colturali,” 1930. Ixiv-+128 pp. (Qua- 
derni “ Acropoli,” ITI.) 

Spinelli, L. [Pellinis]. — Napolitanate, 
ovvero spiegazione, origini e aneddoti di 500 
frasi e modi di dire dialettali. Con aggiunta 
di varie poesie napolitane. Napoli: Tip. 
“L’Italia d’oggi,” 1931. 176 +18 + xii pp. 
L. 10. 

Stiatti, L.— La trilogia dantesca inter- 
pretata. Parte I. Vita nova nel suo senso 
allegorico e vero. Volume unico. Genova: 
“Tl faro,” 1931. 293 pp. L. 8. 


Tomaselli, A—Commentario rapisardiano, 
con numerose lettere di illustri scrittori a 
Mario Rapisardi. Catania: Casa edit. 
“ Etna,” 1932. vi-+ 246 pp. L. 12. 


Tortoreto, A—Oltre un trentennio di studi 
su Torquato Tasso. Saggio bibliografico; 
1896-1930. Milano: Scuola tip. Artigianelli, 
1932. 55 pp. L. 8. 
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Vandelli, G.—Il canto XIII del Paradiso 
letto nella sola di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 42 pp. L. 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Vaturi, V.—I] canto XIX del Purgatorio 
letto nella Casa di Dante in Roma. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 64 pp. L. 3.50. (Lec- 
tura Dantis.) 

Vicinelli, A.— Baldesar Castiglione. I] 
cortigiano, il letterato e il politico. Torino: 
G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 115 pp. L. 5.25. 
(Serittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi estetiche. ) 

Visconti, P.—Oltre la soglia del Tempio. 


Saggio critico su Vincenzo Gerace. Napoli: 
A. Guida, 1931. 224 pp. L. 12. 
SPANISH 
Baroja, P. — Los visionarios. Madrid: 


Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 320 pp. 5 ptas. 

Cadalso, J—Cartas marruecas. Burgos: 
Ediciones Fax, 1932, 216 pp. 2.50 ptas. 
(Clasicos Amenos, vol. XV.) 

Calder6én.—La vida es suefio. El dragon- 
cillo. La casa de los linajes. La franchota. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 120 pp. (Biblio- 
teca Universal, CX XXVIII.) 


Campo, J. del.—Cien afios de Madrid. Del 
Corral del Principe al Teatro Espafiol. Ma- 
drid: Graficas Municipales, 1932. 230 pp. 
10 ptas. 

Cervantes.—Don Quijote. Edicién de J. 
Sufié Benages. Barcelona: J. Gil, 1932. 
xxxix + 1070 pp. 28 ptas. 

Pensamientos, sentencias, consejos y 
refranes. Madrid: Bibl. Enciclopédica Mun- 
dial, 1932. 122 pp. 1 pta. 

Coloma, L.— Obras de juventud (1868- 
1874). Madrid: Razén y Fe, 1932. 294 pp. 
5 ptas. 








Pequefieces. Tomos I y II. Madrid: 
Razén y Fe, 1932. 290 y 298 pp. 7 ptas. 

Cotarelo, E.—Catalogo descriptivo de la 
gran coleccién de comedias escogidas que 
consta de 48 vols. impresos de 1652 a 1704. 
Madrid: Libr. de Molina, 1932. 266 pp. 
20 ptas. 

Dario, R.—Obras poéticas completas. Or- 
denacién y prélogo de A. Ghiraldo. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1932. xlvi + 1264 pp. 25 ptas. 

Feijoo, P.—Obras escogidas. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1932. 190 pp. 0.60 ptas. (Biblio- 
teca Universal, tomo CXV.) 

Gallardo, B. J.—Una coleccién de cartas. 
Recopilacién y prélogo de M. Artigas. Ma- 
drid: V. Sudrez, 1932. 245 pp. 10 ptas. 

GramAtica de la Lengua Espafiola. Nueva 
ed. reformada. Madrid: Academia Espafiola, 
1931. 534 pp. 13.50 ptas. 

Greiner, A.—Vicente Blasco Ibaifiez. Der 
Spanische Zola? Jena: Universitiats-Buch- 
druckerei G. Neuenhahn, 1932. 80 pp. 
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Larra, M. J. de.—Articulos de costumbres, 
Tomo II. Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 192 pp. 
(Biblioteca Universal, tomo XV.) 


Lopez de Gomara, F.—Historia general de 
las Indias. TomosI y II. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1932. 254 y 259 pp. 8 ptas. (Viajes 
Clasicos, vols. 21 y 22.) 

Lumbreras, P.—Lecciones del Quijote. 
Valencia: Tip. Moderna, 1932. 163 pp. 3 ptas. 

Lundeberg, 0. K.—Lobos de mar. His- 
torias y aventuras contadas por Baroja, 
Blasco Ibafiez, Galdés, Valera y Pereda. 
Selected and edited by. ... New York: 
F. S. Crofts, 1933. ix +214 pp. $1.25. 

Millares Carlo, A—Tratado de paleografia 
espafiola. Segunda ed. corregida y aumen- 
tada. Madrid: Victoriano Suarez, 1932. 532 
pp- + 121 lams. 60 ptas. 

Moreto, A.— El lindo Don Diego. Ma- 
drid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 190 pp. 1.20 ptas. 

Navarro Tom4s, T.—Manual de pronuncia- 
cién espafiola. Cuarta ed. corregida y aumen- 
tada. Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéri- 
cos, 1932. 9 ptas. 

Palacio, M. del.—Veladas de invierno. 
Madrid: Beltran, 1931. 286 pp. 5 ptas. 


Plaza y Jaén, C. B. de la.—Crénica de la 
Universidad de México, escrita en el siglo 
XVII. Version paleografica, notas y apéndice 
por N. Rangel. México: Ed. Museo Nacional, 
1931. 60 pp. 

Quevedo.—E] buscén y los suefios. Ed. de 
V. Castellé6. Barcelona: Ediciones Iberia, 
1932. 200 pp. 4 ptas. 

Rodriguez, Marin, F.— Pasatiempo folk- 
lérico. Varios juegos infantiles del siglo 
XVI. Madrid: Tip. Archivos, 1932. 102 pp. 
3 ptas. 

Royo-Villanova, R.—Redescubrimiento de 
don Juan. Madrid: J. Morata, 1932. 152 
pp. 4 ptas. 

Séinz de Robles, F. C. — Historia y 
Estampas de la Villa de Madrid. Barcelona: 
Edit. Iberia, 1932. 5.50 ptas. 

Santos Chocano, J.—E] libro de mi proceso. 
Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 675 pp. 10 ptas. 

Valle-Arizpe, A. de.—Leyendas, tradiciones 
y sucedidos del México Virreinal. Madrid: 
Exspasa-Calpe, 1932. 392 pp. 6 ptas. 


GENERAL 


Anderson, J. J.—Le Mot juste, an Anglo- 
French Lexicon with verbal illustrations. 
xvi + 383 pp. $4.50. 

Hume, R. E.—Treasure-House of the Liv- 
ing Religions: Selections from Their Sacred 
Scriptures. New York: Scribner’s, 1932. 
xx + 493 pp. $3.00. 

Charisteria—G. Mathesio quinquagenario, 
a discupilis et Circuli Linguistici Pragensis 
sodalibus oblata. Prague: Cercle lingur 
stique, 1932. 149 pp. 








